





RESEARCH FITS LINOTYPE TO TODAY’S OPERATING PATTERN 











«x Single-Distributor Model 
31 with one to four standard 
main magazines is often re- 
ferred to as “the work horse 
of the composing room.” 






More and more printers 
are telling us the answer is: 


MORE PROFITS! 


COMPOSING-ROOM PROBLEMS have been studied by 
Linotype for several years with the realization that 
their solution would help you bring production—and 
profits—to a new high. Now, the answer is here—in a 
complete new line of Linotypes! So, whatever your re- 
quirements, one of these machines is “job engineered” 
to earn you more money in your own composing room. 


TEXT OR STRAIGHT DISPLAY? One of the six Single- 
Distributor Linotypes has the face range and magazine 
capacity to handle your particular job quickly and eco- 
nomically. If you want top speed . . . the Blue Streak 
Comet gives steady production at speeds up to 12 lines 
a minute when equipped with Teletypesetter. Or if you 


Why should 
a new 
“iob-engineered ” 
LINOTYPE 
interest you? 


+ Wide Range Mixer Model 36 with 
two or four wide main and auxiliary 
magazines—the perfect ad machine. 











«The Blue Streak Comet, 
the simplified two-magazine 
Linotype for easy mainte- 
nance and high-speed pro- 
duction of straight matter. 












require large display as well as small text faces... the 
Wide Range Model 33 or 34 is the machine for you. 


MIXED OR FOOD-STORE COMPOSITION? When it 
comes to production of complex text and display matter 
requiring faces from two or more magazines in the same 
line, the new Mixer Linotypes offer you a wide choice 
of capacities. Four models are available, from the Model 
29 with two or four standard-width main magazines... 
to the Wide Range Model 36 with two or four extra- 
wide main magazines plus two or four auxiliary maga- 
zines for continuous keyboarding of any type face from 
6-point text to 60-point display! 


Your Linotype Production Engineer will be glad to help 
you select the machines that are job engineered to make 
your operating pattern a more profitable one. Just ask 
him! Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson 
Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 





LEADERSHIP 


« LINOTYPE - 


ACHIEVEMENT 


THROUGH RESEARCH 


Set in members of the Erbar, Spartan and Corona Families 





Ludlow Typefaces 


_ Help to meet the discriminating typographer’s daily needs 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 


1 1951 
Garamond Light » Tempo Light Italic + Eusebius Opemort 





TECHNOLOGY DE! 





Bodoni Modern Italic » Coronet Bold « Stellar Light « Mayfair 
Eden Bold « UMBRA - Tempo Heavy - Mandate 
Tempo Medium Italic « Karnak Light « Tempo Bold 
Garamond Bold « DWELPHIAN « Garamond Bold Italic 
Karnak Black . Stellar Bold * Karnak Obelisk » Eusebius 
Bodoni Modern +» TEMPO INLINE «+ Bodoni Campanile 
Coronet Light + Eden Light » Radiant Medium « Cameo 


Radiant Bold « Tempo Bold Condensed « Radiant Heavy 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 cijposin avenue, chicago 14, tino 

















The Shortest 


Distance 


between 














The quicker you deliver a top quality printing 
job to a satisfied customer, the faster the check 
comes in. That’s where a Kelly Three pays off 
in fast profits for you. 

For sheets come out of a Kelly Three onto 
the delivery pile at speeds ranging up to 3500 
an hour. Rigid frame construction and great 
impressional strength mean that adjustments 
and makeready stay put longer. 

A Kelly Three is completely accessible, too. 
It’s wide open— you can really get at it. Handy 
controls are centralized within easy reach. 

Ask your ATF representative for all the 
facts and find out why a Kelly Three costs you 
less to produce every 1000 saleable sheets. 


. AMERICAN TYPE FounpbERS, 200 Elmora 
Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey. 





BETTER, MORE PROFITABLE PRINTING FROM THE WIDEST LINE OF PROCESSES... 


Type faces shown are: Lydian Bold, Bodoni Book 


GRAVURE...LETTERPRESS...OFFSET 











ptt Deadline.. 


We're brimming over with good ar- 
ticles this month—not to mention the 
fact that all our departments are back 
in the running, along with one new 
one. 

“Scanning the Scene with J L” is 
starting this month on page 51, and we 
hope it will continue for many months 
under the able guidance of J. L. 
Frazier, who has been Editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for the past twenty- 
three years and a member of the staff 
for thirty-seven years. The new col- 
umn (actually it’s more than that for 
it runs to five columns in this issue) 
will contain just about anything and 
everything that occurs to J L. 

We had a number of inquiries about 
the Proofroom department which was 
omitted from the August issue because 
material on the Craftsmen’s conven- 
tion, held August 19-22 in Boston, 
crowded it out at closing time. It’s 
back this month on page 62 and will 
continue to be conducted by H. D. 
Bump, whose facetious pen, or should 
we say brain, lends an atmosphere of 
humor to a subject which might other- 
wise appear dull and uninviting. 

The “Graphic Arts in Washington” 
department is back this month bigger 
and better than ever, and will be com- 
piled and edited by Leslie H. Allen, our 
Eastern Editor. It’s a real task to inter- 
pret government gobblydegook and 
present it in such a manner that print- 
ers everywhere will understand it and 
realize what Washington expects them 
to do. It’s on page 76. 

Our prize feature this month is a 
story called “Busy Butler,” an account 
of the life and “loves” of Kenneth B. 
Butler, who teaches at Northwestern 
University’s evening school in Chicago 
and operates the Wayside Press at Men- 
dota, Illinois. Begin it on page 40. 

Because it has been estimated that 
half of the printers in this country now 
have offset equipment in addition to 
letterpress, you'll find “Lithography 
and Contemporary Color Reproduc- 
tion by Offset” by J. Tom Morgan, Jr., 
of Columbus, Georgia, especially inter- 
esting. See page 37. 

But above all we are particularly 
proud to present the winners in our 
Blotter Contest this month. See the 
presentation of the five top winners on 
pages 60 and 61. We had 188 entries 
from nearly every state in the Union. 
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When You Cut fap 


Yes—SIMONDS “Red Streak” Knives have a super- 
smooth finish on the all-important face side... a 
gleaming, mirror-like surface that runs right up from 
the razor-sharp cutting edge. It’s this polished, lus- 
trous finish produced on massive vibration-free ma- 
chines, plus exactly the right face taper, that elim- 
inmates drag against stock, reduces knife strain, assures 
freer, cleaner cuts. 

What's more, these knives are made to rigid, high 
standards of uniformity and accuracy, not only in 
thickness but in straightness of cutting edge, end to 
end. Made of Simonds own S-301 Steel, you can bank 
on “Red Streak” Knives for straighter, smoother cuts, 
for more cuts between grinds, for long, trouble-free 
service. Buy through your Simonds dealer. 


\ 


er with 





SIMONDS 


MIRROR-FINISH 


KNIVES 


SIMONDS," 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


Branch Offices in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 


a Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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he ye ae letterhead paper 
that Prins as weld as it looks 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Hammermill craftsmen created 
Cockletone Bond to satisfy those 
businessmen who want a fine, 
quietly letterhead 
paper to represent them. Such 
executives find in this sparkling 
white, air-dried, tub-sized paper 
the “heavier” quality feel, the 
crisp crackle tolend extra distinc- 


impressive 





tion to their business messages. 

And you will discover that 
Cockletone Bond has unusually 
fine printability. You'll agree 
with the other printers who say 
it lends extra customer satisfac- 
tion to their printing jobs...pays 
its way with smooth, trouble- 
free pressroom performance. 









Name 






Hammermill Paper Company, 1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


2 SEND THIS COUPON for these two helpful sales tools... they’re SW? WY 
Z free .. . Cockletone Bond Portfolio contains specimen letterheads 
useful in advising your customers...sample book shows Cockle- 
tone Bond in all weights for letterhead use. 










Position 









For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 






















































Rollo’s enemies haven't 

been able to faze him, 
working one atatime. —__ 
Now they plan to gang 

up on him—here he 

comes now! 








“A little freeze should 
harden him up!” 
says |. Blow Cold. SBE 


2 
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, “A little heat 
) 


soften him up!” should soften 


says J. Pluvius. . ) an him up again!” 
says Old Sol. 


ee 
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Heck no! Rollo just 
keeps on rolling along! 
"4g 


“And a little oil, varnish, 
and dye, should 
finish him!” 
says Inky Sludge. 
(But will it?) 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 





for years 10 come! 


Now is the time to standardize on the roller 
that will see you through, will meet emergencies 
for years to come—the Dayco Letterpress Roller. 

This is the roller that put the weatherman out 
of the printing business. That ended the old-fash- 
ioned notion that a printer had to change to winter 
rollers when he changed to winter underwear; then 
back to summer rollers when the season changed. 

With Dayco Rollers the seasons or the weather 


Daytom 


or the ink make no difference. Roller diameter, 
tack, size, and softness stay the same, whatever the 
weather or work conditions. And, if printing roll- 
ers could enter a “Roller Derby,” Daycos would 
be in there at the finish, the winner every time! If 
you want to kiss your roller troubles goodby, for 
the duration of the “duration,” get Daycos—you’ll 
roll! Daycos will roll “weather or not.” The Day- 
ton Rubber Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


wale 


PIONEERS OF IMPROVEMENTS FOR BETTER PRINTING 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 














Cutter Robert Nicol, Globe Ticket Company’s Philadelphia 
plant, using Disston ‘‘866”’ Knife to cut ticket strips to size. 


Globe Ticket Co. prefers 


DISSTON E23 


PAPER KNIVES 
for cleaner cutting—longer life! 


World’s largest producer of tickets, transfers, 
and tags! In one year, the Globe Ticket Com- 
pany’s seven modern plants produce enough 
street railway transfer tickets alone to form a 
paper strip two inches wide and 400,000 miles 
long—enough to reach sixteen times around 
the earth! 

And in Globe’s plants, you’ll find Disston ‘‘866” 
Paper Knives doing the heavy-duty precision 
cutting. Globe Ticket Company is typical of 
many leading companies who rely on the 
Disston ‘‘866’’ Knife for best results. 





Close-up of ‘“866”’ Knife cutting ticket lift. Note that 
concave, taper-ground face does not stick when cut- 
ting high lifts; uniform grinding gives precision- 
sharp cutting edge over entire length of blade. 


And no wonder! This knife is especially designed 
to meet modern production needs: An inlaid, 
hardened steel face on a soft steel back combines 
the finest cutting steel with shock-resistant 
backing steel by means of Disston’s unique firm- 
bond welding process . . . produces a knife with 
a sharper, tougher edge. And Disston’s own steel 
used in the ‘‘866”’ Knife is specially heat-treated 
to stand up under the longest, heaviest use! 
Take a tip from industry leaders! Make your 
next paper knife a Disston “866” Knife. 











“SCRAP TURNED IN...1S STEEL TURNED OUT!” Steel mills urgently need more scrap 


now! You can help by keeping your scrap moving into channels serving steel mills. 











Order from your Disston Distributor 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


989 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


PAPER KNIVES © CIRCULAR PERFORATORS AND SLITTERS * COMPOSING ROOM SAWS © STEEL RULES © CYLINDER JACKETS AND PRESS PLATES « FOUNTAIN AND DOCTOR BLADES 


8 For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 
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“Gee— Another 


Te America’s tables every day come treats so 
tempting that clean plates and clamor for seconds 
are a matter of course. For wives and mothers rely 
on variety as well as good cooking to keep their 
families happy and well fed. 

To help in planning and preparing these meals, 
countless new and taste-tempting recipes are con- 
stantly offered by the food and publishing industries. 
These are attractively presented in booklets, folders, 
magazines, books and on packages — and represent 
another vital contribution of good printing to good 
living. 

To give your folders, brochures and other printed 


pieces the extra eye and taste appeal that help to 
sell more foods or other products or services, Oxford 
Papers are the perfect choice. There’s an Oxford 
grade that’s right for any printing job, whether by 
letterpress, lithography or rotogravure. 


Swell Dessert!” 






















“XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 





OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
Oe 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Iii. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 








































































XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 


Oxford Papers have long played an active part in bringing 
new food products as well as new ways to prepare familiar 
foods into America’s homes. That’s because they are used so 
consistently for magazines, recipe booklets, folders, cook books 
and package wraps. Find out for yourself how much Oxford 
Papers can do to make your selling-in-print more effective. 
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IT PAYS TO ASK FOR — AND USE THESE FINE OXFORD AND OXFORD MIAMI PAPERS 








COATED PAPERS UNCOATED PAPERS 
Polar Superfine Enamel 

Maineflex Enamel 

Maineflex Enamel Cover 

Maineflex Enamel, Coated One Side 
Mainefold Enamel 

Mainefold Enamel Cover 

North Star Dull Enamel 

Seal Enamel 

Engravatone Coated 

Coated Publication Text 
















Carfax English Finish 
Carfax Super 

Carfax Eggshell 

Wescar Offset 

Wescar Satin Plate Offset 
Wescar Gloss Plate Offset 
English Finish Litho 

Super Litho 
Duplex Label 



























OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. . 
Boise, Idaho . 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio . 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. . 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. . 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 


Manchester, N. H. . 


Memphis, Tenn. . 
Miami, Fla. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. . 
New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. . 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine . 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sacramento, Calif. . 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wileox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 


Caskie Paper Co., Ine. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 


. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


. The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


The Cleveland Paper Co. 
. Scioto Paper Co. 


. Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
.- MacCollum Paper Co. 

. . Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Louisville Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 

‘ Roach Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. « «+ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville Paper Co. 

. Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

. Everglades Paper Co. 


. Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wileox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 

. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Ine. 

. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Ine. 

. _.. Baldwin Paper Co., Ine. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Western Paper Co. 

<2 » 2 « » Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. General Paper Corp. 

Brubaker Paper Co. 

. . C. H. Robinson Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 

Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

. .« Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


St. Louis, Mo.. . Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
it 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. . 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. . 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Tampa, Fla. . . 
Toledo, Ohio . 
Tucson, Ariz. . . 
Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. . 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Newpaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Newpaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 


. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

; . Tampa Paper Co. 

+ »« « . Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

The Mudge Paper Co. 


- « « « « C. A. Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
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LY D IA N « the Personality type 


No. 6 OF A SERIES...Types shown 
are ATF Lydian, Italic, Bold, Cursive; 
Garamond. 


Lydian can grace the writer's figures of speech as effec- 
tively as an alluring face sets off the feminine figure. 
With all its ancient and architectural background, the 
simplicity of Lydian still finds countless applications in 
fine printing. Its individuality and expressiveness en- 
hance both the message and its subject. Off the shelves 
of your ATF Branch you can get Lydian, Lydian Bold, 
Bold Condensed, their italics, and Lydian Cursive. Write 
this address for new specimen folder. There’s a type face 
for everybody, and Lydian is for you. Print foundry type! 


Bones in Pinca cies (@5@) AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 








Hallmark of Fine Furniture ..:. Genuine Mahogany 


DESK AND INTERIOR BY DOTEN-DUNTON DESK COMPANY 


Never satisfied with 


Hallmark of present accomplishments, 


™ McLaurin-Jones strives 
Superior Papers... sseeaingy o ofr 
business and industry 
even greater performance 
and value in printing, 
packaging and specialty 
papers. If it’s made by 
McLaurin-Jones — it’s a 
superior paper. 


Among the wide range of McLaurin- 
Jones papers, famed for their ex- 
cellence, are: Waretone, mirror- 
finish coated paper for printing, 
label, box covering, cover and 
postcard work. Guaranteed Flat 
Gummed Papers for labels, seals 
and stickers. Old Tavern Gold and 
Platinum Metallics for labels, box 
work and printed pieces. Relyon 
Reproduction Paper for the print- 
ing trade. A full line of Sealing 
Tapes, Stays, and Gummed Cam- 
brics for boxes, cartons, and 
containers. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS ON SPECIAL COATINGS AND GUMMINGS — 


TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, SPECIFICATION AND CHART PAPERS 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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64 pages of crisp 120-line Scan-a-gravings. This 
is a page from a book of contest entries in the 
“Fire Foto of the Year” Contest. The book, 
published by the National Fire Protection 
Association, Boston, was printed by the Lake- 
view Press of Framingham, Mass. They de- 
livered 30,000 copies just two weeks after 
work was begun. Sixty-four Scan-a-gravings 
—one for each photo— were used. Uniform 
contrast was easily obtained by simple adjust- 
ment before each cut was made. 


A hookful of Scan-a-gravings! 


PRINTERS NOW USING THEM ARE: 


® Making cuts up to 8x10 automatically 
® Controlling contrast of individual cuts at will 
@ Cutting engraving costs to an all-time low 





A natural for House Organs, School Yearbooks, Sales Brochures. The 
economical, but high-quality reproduction possible with Scan-a- 
gravings means that there are many jobs on which you can now 
make a good profit, yet offer faster service and lower prices. Many 
of the cuts in the yearbook and magazine above were made in a 
matter of minutes. 


What are your Engraving Requirements? The Scan-a-graver, which 
incidentally occupies the same area as an ordinary desk, is avail- 
able in 65-, 85-, or 120-screen models. Over 600 of them in 
newspapers and printing shops throughout the country are turning 
out high quality plastic engravings day after day under the 
pressure of tight production schedules. What are your require- 
ments? Drop us a line indicating the screen size in which you're 
interested so that we can send appropriate data. Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 





IRGHILD 
SCAN -A-GRAVER 
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IF YOU WANT YOUR 
CATALOGUE-OR BOOKLET - 
OR HOUSE ORGAN - 
TO BE READ FROM COVER 
TO COVER ... 


BE SURE (7 
HAS A COVER 











! REFERABLY, a cover of BUCKEYE 
or BECKETT—the good-looking, 
long-wearing cover stocks which 


have long been the first choice of 
admen and printers everywhere. 
14 colors, 9 finishes, to choose from 
in the BUCKEYE line; 
10 colors, 9 finishes, in the 


lower-priced but very attractive 
BECKETT line. New sample books 


on request. 


te BECKETT 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Good Paper 
in 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Since 1848 

















ALPHABET 
TRACING CARDS 


Successors to type books 










Zegg cr erg 













More Accurate - Less Costly! 


Newest, most or WO thing on drawing 
boards and specifiers’ desks! Amazingly 
convenient, practical, say enthusiastic 
users. Complete cap and I.c. alphabets, 
12 to 72-pt., of 47 most popular ATF 
faces on 86 round-cornered durable 
bristol cards 10% x 742”. New cards sent 
as made. Show amount of shoulder; 
alphabet lengths, character counts to 
36-pt. Lay cards side by side to compare, 
decide which face best suited to job; 
then accurately compute space, trace 
easily, avoid costly alterations. Enclosed 
in walnut-finish box. Sold in complete 
sets only; postpaid for $5 cash with 
order. Big help, big value! Order today! 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Type Merchandising Department 
210 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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Why 
buy a 
one-purpose 
saw when 
this 







Machine 
in 
Routing 
Position 

















All-Purpose 
Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 


Router is available for less. 
SEND FOR “55” CATALOGUE 
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Letterpress * Offset * Gravure 
ye a 
through 


every phase of every job 
choose 


RELIANCE 





operating from A-c. Circuits 


Starting, stopping and speed changing 
are quick and yet smooth on any kind of 
press equipped with an all-electric 
Reliance V*xS Drive. And the infinite 
speed selection always at your command 
through automatic control makes it easy 
to provide the exact speed required for 
maximum production and quality con- 
trol in every step of every job. This is 
why Reliance VxS, the packaged All- 
electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. 
Circuits, is appearing on more and 
more presses in more and more 
plants. Write today for Bulletin 

311 on packaged Vx*S Drives 

through 200 horsepower. 





OPERATOR'S 
CONTROL 
STATION 








NEW, smaller, low-cost Reliance 
VxS Drives are available from 3/4 
to 2 hp.— ask for Bulletin D-2101. 


RELIANCE tneinereinc co. ° 
[ "Motor-Drive is More Than Power” + 110i Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Obie | 
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ADJUSTABLE-SPEED 
ORIVE MOTOR 











EASY ON THE PRESS...EASY ON THE EYES 
RES SR 


IN RNATIONAL 


TICONDEROGA TEXT 


When you need a match, specify Ticonderoga Text 

. .. match envelopes and coverweight in 7 watermarked 
colors plus cream and Brite White, laid or wove, plain or 
deckle-edged. You'll get truly distinctive appearance in 
brochures, book jackets, programs, menus, announcements, 
etc... . at surprisingly low cost. Versatile Ticonderoga 
Text is easy on any press . . . offset, letterpress or gravure. 
International Paper Company, New York 17, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


‘for printing and converting 
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with an ATF ' 
eee atetttyatet 


RABBIT 








You can turn out a fine job— fast, with positive chain delivery — 
on an ATF Chief. For this press gets rolling quickly, runs steadily 
with a minimum of attention. It’s precision-built to produce high 
quality work at low cost on long or short runs. 

Three simple adjustments of accessible press controls quickly set 
your automatic feeder. Hair-line register control is just as easy. So 
is the form roller setting, ink fountain adjustment for accurate ink 
distribution control, and cylinder impression. 

Ask your ATF representative how you can speed production, im. 
prove printing quality, and increase your profits with an ATF Chief, 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 


ATIF 





BETTER, MORE PROFITABLE PRINTING FROM THE WIDEST LINE OF PROCESSES 
GRAVURE...LETTERPRESS...OFFSET 


Type faces shown are: Century Schoolbook, 
Century Schoolbook Bold and Century Bold. 











It’s a Trick of the 


but it’s no trick to do an accurate job 





s 








with a dependable Challenge Cutter 






CHALLENGE 370 AUTOMATIC 
(Hydiaulic Clamp) CUTTER 





CHALLENGE 265-305 


(Hydraulic Clamp) POWER CUTTER 














DIAMOND (Hand Clamp) 
POWER CUTTER 














TRADE-MARK ® 


Just as a magician measures success by applause 
. .. the worth of a paper cutter’s performance is 
determined by the number of printers who ac- 
claim it. And . . . the Challenge line of fine paper 
cutters is the most popular in its class! 


In all, there are eleven styles and seven sizes of 
Challenge cutters. These range from lever cutters 
in bench and floor models . . . to power cutters 
with hand or hydraulic clamp, and the new 
automatic cutter with hydraulic clamp. Each and 
every one of these cutters has been designed 
and perfected by Challenge engineers to give 
your operator maximum protection. ..more 
working freedom .. . and precise control 
of cutting operation. And to you — what- 
ever your shop size — a Challenge cutter is a 
long term investment that pays off in less main- 
tenance . . . more profitable cutting. 


For the most popular . . . most efficient . 
most economical cutter of them all . . . make it 
a Challenge! 692 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Office, Factories and Show Room: Over 50 Years in Service 


Grand Haven, Mich. of the Graphic Arts 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NORTHWEST 


PAPERS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 








vw NORTH 


CLOQUET, 





SALES 


CHICAGO 6 


‘PAPER COMPANY 


Foshay Tower 


ST. LOUIS 3 


MINNE a 
s oT Shell Building 


Mia Rife Spun ig AT Tey S Late 













ENVELOPE PAPERS 


NORTHWEST BOND °¢ NORTHWEST LEDGER °* NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST DUPLICATOR © NORTHWEST OFFSET * NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD * KLO-KAY BOOK * KLO-KAY LABEL ¢ MOUNTIE LABEL 
MOUNTIE BOOK ° MOUNTIE OFFSET * MOUNTIE TEXT °* CARLTON BOND 
CARLTON LEDGER ° CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH °¢ £CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING * NON-FADING POSTER 


NORTEX WHITE © NORTEX BUFF * NORTEX GRAY * MOUNTIE * CARLTON 


PAPETERIES * DRAWING * ADDING MACHINE ¢ REGISTER * LINING * GUMMING 
COATING RAW STOCK * CUP PAPER 


OFFICES 


20 N. Wacker Drive 


MINNEAPOLIS 2 





Today-:*° 


Even in the Smallest Binderies 


this well-known Pony Gang Stitcher is used! 


The Christensen Pony Gang Wire Stitcher 


Ie just as important here as it is in the larger plants to have the 


stitching match the output of the high speed folders. 


The Christensen Pony Gang Stitcher gathers and stitches at a 
single operation as fast as one or more girls can feed it, thus overcoming 
the costly bottleneck in the binding process. 


It handles signatures from 214 x 5” up to 12 x27”; has an oper- 
ating speed of up to 9,000 an hour; is accurate, economical, practically 
noiseless and delivers the product neatly stacked. 


Single signature booklets may have signatures placed on the mov- 
ing conveyor by one girl. Or two girls dropping signatures on every other 
feeding station may be used to secure maximum production. 


For multiple signature booklets one girl for each signature is 
placed at each station. Signatures are gathered until book is complete, 
after which it is stitched and delivered automatically. 


Without obligating you in any way, our representative will be glad 
to explain the all-around economies you may expect from the Christensen 
Pony Gang Wire Stitcher in your plant. Write us today. 


Christensen ¢ Dexter e McCain 
Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 
General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Branch Offices, Domestic ana Foreign Agents 
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® The gadget shown above “makes like an eraser.” 





We use this instrument day and night... testing every run of Nekoosa 
Bond to make sure that it will withstand hard office use. Like the scores 
of other tests conducted at our mills, the erasing test is your assurance 
that Nekoosa Bond will meet your most rigid printing requirements... 
and keep your customers satisfied. You can use and recommend 
pre-tested Nekoosa Bond with confidence... for outstanding letter- 
heads and envelopes... for better business and office forms. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 


Vil why AMERICA DOES BUSINESS ON... 
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Gnnis 


means 


QUALITY 
VARIETY 
PROFIT 





Style 12-A Salesbook 


Stock or 
Style CC Guest Check printed-to-order 


Steck or . ' 3-5/16” x 554” 
“3 Pres er 50 dup. sets to book 
x 5% 
100 to book 


Stock and printed- 
to-order salesbooks, No. 4 Shipping Tag 


iy : 4y,” x 24%,” 
guest checks, shipping Stock or printed-to-order 


tags to fit every need gros agli 
of the trade. 

More turnover—more 

volume—more repeats 

—more profits for you! 





Write for new catalog 
and samples—cash in with ENNIS! 





€& nn 1S) TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 


Factories at ENNIS, Texas ° CHATHAM, Virginia 


Manufacturers of Paper Products Warehouses in Houston, Dallas, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Albuquerque, Los Angeles, Denver 
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WHITE, 


Try Dayton Envelopes just once! That's how our oldest customers started. Like 
them, you'll lixe the way they resist rough handling—the way 
corner cards sparkle on their bright white finish—the'r 
easy sealing. All grades—all styles—all sizes. 

Ask for samples and let us prove 


what they can do for you. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. e DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION e DAYTON, OHIO 


* 
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“SUPER-COLOSSAL 
QUALITY PRODUCTION” 





“YESSIREE, THEYRE 
MIGHTY ECONOMICAL”’ 


A “AND DURN EASY 
A TO WASH UP” 


EN : "ed 
"COOL OPERATIN’ NI PTT 


TOO, PARDNER” <p i! “YES SUH! PRIDE 
sa OF THE SOUTH” 


/ Weather muggy? Temperature high? 


Weather-proof Synthox rollers keep press 
operations fair, clear and cool in any 
climate and any temperature. 





Synthox soft synthetic rollers have proved their worth in pressrooms all over 
the country by giving steady, year-around production at high speeds in alll 
kinds of weather. They are equally as good in heat-set or moisture-set inks 
as they are with linseed base inks. For halftone and color work they can't be 
topped. Ease in handling and washup makes them a favorite with pressmen. 


You need these fine Synthox rollers in your pressroom to keep your costs 
on a competitive basis. Why not invest in them now and gain years of usage 
when you need it most? This is the year to modernize your pressroom with 
Synthox rollers. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY Ej 


6069-6073 Maywood Avenue 2512 West 24th Street 21-24 Thirty Ninth Ave. 
Huntington Park, Calif. Chicago 8, Illinois Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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PLATE CYLINDER 


CAUSE SMUDGING, 1G, SHEARING 
SSION CYLINDER 
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HERE IS HOW ink builds up on ordinary tympans— causing 
smudging when job is backed up. 


Special slow-drying inks used on bond paper often 
cause smudging and smearing on backup jobs, but when 
you use “SPHEREKOTE” Tympans, you can back up 
without waiting for the ink to dry. That’s because the 
smooth glass surface of these tympans resists ink transfer. 


This hard, even-surfaced top sheet will give you better 
impressions of solids, type and halftones. Holds up for 
the longest runs without “‘embossing’—and lets you 
perforate without metal bands. Of uniform caliper, it’s 
tough, resilient, scuff-proof, scratch-proof! It gives you 
highest quality reproduction on every job! 


Put “SPHEREKOTE” Tympans on your presses and 
beat today’s high costs by making every press run a 


success! Fill out the coupon below for sample swatches. 








WRITE. TODAY. FOR SWATCHES AND PRICES 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


(2) Send swatches and price list. 
(DJ Send name of my nearest supplier 


| 
1 


Dept. AP 31 


ee ee ee 

Ce ee 
: 

md big he ue 
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GLASS SURFACE of “SPHEREKOTE” Type 15D Tympans 
resists ink transfer—eliminates smudging. 





USE THIS CHART FOR SELECTING “SPHEREKOTE” TYMPANS 








PAPER _ PRESS PROBLEMS SOLVED TYPE 
COATED Flaking, Embossing, Register 17C 
LABEL Static, Long Runs, Accuracy 7c 
BOND Hardness, Ink Drying, Perforating | 15D 

Static, Perforating, “Jogging” in 
ONIONSKIN delivery 15D 

Carbon “Pick-Off”, Perforating, 
CARBON Static 15D 

















“ENGINEERED TOP SHEETS” 














TYMPAN COVERS 














Gea — 


Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘“‘Spherekote” Brand Frisket Papers, ‘‘3M’’ Brand Sensitized 
Aluminum Photo-Offset Plates, ‘‘Scotch” Brand Pressure- sensitive Tapes, * “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’”’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite” 
Reflective Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, ‘‘3M’’ Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Canadian Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Canada. 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 
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When printers do business from the ground up 


... they gain extra days for production 
better control over distribution 


Too OFTEN, Airfreight’s thought of as simply a better 
way to ship cargo. Actually, however, Airfreight’s a 
better way to do business! For, from its basic advan- 
tage of speed and service come many by-products that 
can favorably affect all phases of your operation. 

For example, when shipments arrive in hours in- 
stead of days, you gain extra time for production and 
planning. The distribution of vital dated material can 


be accomplished overnight, eliminating costly de- 
lays and warehousing. And, most important of all, 
Airfreight enables you to compete on a more equal 
basis for out-of-town contracts with local firms. 

More than offsetting the freight charges, these bene- 
fits can appreciably lower your overall cost of doing 
business. That is why, the initial choice of Airfreight 
usually requires a management decision. So, let an 
American Airlines representative show you how you 
build profits by doing business from the “ground up”. 
Write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE— AMER/CAN A/RLINE. INC. 
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PERVENAC™ 


Here’s Nashua’s revolutionary delayed 
action, heat activated dry label paper 
permanently identifying a famous prod- 
uct. Permanently because when these 
labels go on — they’re on to stay! And 
that’s a “must” in the drug field. 


What’s more, a good looking label at 
the point of sale is very important to 
this advertiser. They find neatness of 
registration with Pervenac . . . no 
wrinkling, smearing or “dog ears” 
-..@ minimum of 
rejects. They find 





N. A 


MAKES PAPER MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU 











(Your own customers, like the makers of Alka- 
Seltzer, can get Increased Production Capacity 
— Neatness — Permanent Adherence.) 





increased production capacity as have 
other users. 


From your standpoint as a printer 
there are other advantages. Pervenac 
gives you quality runs offset or letter- 
press — increased profits per press hour 
— handles well in shipment and 
storage. Sell it to your customers for 
better labeling of wet, dry, flat or 
curved glass, metal, wood, film or 
paperboard. Call your Pervenac dis- 
tributor or write direct. 

*Registered Trade Mark 


Manufactured under patent 2,462,029 
** Applied by a New Jersey Model 160 Machine 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


and win a *50 Defense Bond! 


An idea exchange service for you— 
the members of the Graphic Arts industry 


Discovers foolproof key number system 


Our ten years’ experience with keyed ad- 
vertisements pulling better than 60,000 
inquiries has proved that there are better 
systems than the use of conventional 
keys. For example, many prospects could 
decipher “Dept. P.M.1041”’ as Popular 
Mechanics October 1941, and for one 
reason or another failed to use it. But 
since we started using our Post Office 
box number prefixed with the letters of 
the alphabet for 27 different magazines, 
more than 90% of our prospects have 
carefully used our keyed addresses. Ap- 
parently most folks figure that a ‘‘P.O.” 
means you get your mail in a special 
way requiring the number (and in our 
case, this includes the all-important key). 
R. S. Robinson, Advertising Manager, 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Litho plate ‘‘face-lifter’’ 


When lithographic plates are taken from 
storage the heavy asphaltum is hard to 
remove. Such plates can be cleaned up 
as follows: cover the old asphaltum with 
thin, fresh asphaltum solution and work 


Fe 
é 


it over the plate for a minute or two. 

Then rub down thin and smooth and 

fan dry. When the plate is washed with 

water, we've found the asphaltum usually 

lifts easily from the non-image areas. 
Edward J. Martin, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Chicago, Illinois 


A trick with traction 


Where considerable force is required to 
pull slippery paper from a heavy form, 
we attach a small piece of carborundum 
paper to the grippers. This provides 








Sreamp eine S42 “ards Ge. 
¥&. Ber Serge 
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enough extra traction to do the trick. 
Harold Petrie, Newman-Rudolph Litho- 
graphing Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Ropes tough customer! 


“Creative selling?” It works—and my 
best customer today is my best proof! 
He had resisted every sales approach un- 
til I submitted a rough layout showing 
how he could improve his company’s 
annual report. I added illustrations to 
“liven it up,’” recommended paper col- 
ored on the cover side to achieve a two- 
color effect, and figured a substantial 


saving in cost if he would change the 
page size to a standard cut. It took a 
little extra work on my part, but has 
paid off in a big way ! 
Don H. Rutledge, The Mart Press, 
Chicago, Il. 





Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


All items become the 
property of Kimberly- 
Clark. For each pub- 
lished item, a $50 <, 
Defense Bond will be 
awarded to the sender. 

In case of duplicate 
contributions, only 

the first received will 

be eligible for an 
award. Address Idea 
Exchange Panel, 
Room 126, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


As paper is still on allocation, please 
help prevent the shortage from spreading 
further. And remember—you add crisp 
freshness and sparkling new sales appeal 
to all printing jobs—at less cost, with 
less waste —when they're done on fully- 
coated Kimberly-Clark printing papers. 
Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation ses, wsconsn 


\\\ Kimberly 
Clark 
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Hifect* Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 














IPI, Everyday, Gemtone and Holdfast are 
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IPI e DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION e 67 WEST 44th ST.,. NEW YORK 18 e ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 








NEW EVERYDAY CATALOG 
OFFERS COMPLETE COLOR, 
HALFTONE INK SERVICE 


“Don’t buy inks just any way 
—buy them the modern Every- 
day way.” If you have not yet 
taken this Everyday ink ad- 
vice, here’s a chance to start. 
There’s a new IPI Everyday’ 
Packaged Inks catalog just off 
the press. We will be glad to 
send a copy which tells about 
the advantages of this out- 
standing line of inks. Easy to 
order, ready to use, uniform, 
precision controlled, 25 popular 
colors, blacks, process colors, 
bond inks, whites, compounds. 
Gives you a complete color and 
halftone printing ink service. 
Write on your letterhead to IPI, 
67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
IPI Everyday inks were devel- 
oped for Miehle Verticals and 
Horizontals, Kellys, Miller 
Simplexes, Kluges, cylinder 
presses and similar type presses. 
You can buy them singly in 
1 Ib. and 5 lb. cans. You'll find 
them ideally formulated for 
practically all of your work— 
especially on automatic presses. 
Many printers rely on the 
Everyday line for their entire 
printing ink needs. 



















SKEPTICAL CUSTOMER TESTS GEMTONE CLAIMS 
PRODUCES BEAUTIFUL WHITTALL RUG CATALOG 
= SAT SR Tea 








FREE FOLDERS PROVE GEMTONE INKS GIVE 


MORE SPARKLE, FINISH, DEPTH, DETAIL 


Want more life and snap in 
your process printing? Then 
send for free comparison folder 
of work printed commercially 
with both IPI Gemtone process 
inks and IPI regular process 
inks. It’s a real eye-opener. 
This folder proves the supe- 
riority of Gemtone inks. With 


| Gemtone, colors sparkle, dots 


| are sharp, highlights bright. 





They dry on top of the sheet 
where they belong. That’s why 
Gemtone inks give extra gloss 
and snap plus the illusion of 
depth—why they give a “‘pre- 
mium finish’ that brings a pre- 
mium price from your customers. 

IPI Gemtone process inks 
dry fast without heat on sheet- 
fed presses, trap perfectly even 











after weeks or months, virtually 
eliminate crystallization. Ex- 
amples in folder weren’t pam- 


pered. Both sets printed from | work here has not only been 


| made easier but the quality 
| has actually improved. 


same plates, stock, press under 
identical conditions. 




















































Copr, 1980 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
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Inks Blend After Six Weeks 
Like Old Inks on Following 
Day—Add Life and Lustre 


We have made a lot of claims 
for IPI Gemtone inks. Here’s 
a letter from one of our cus- 
tomers which proves that we 
were not exaggerating. Mr. G. 
A. Bourdelais, Printing Dept. 
of M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Inc., makers of high grade rugs 
and carpets, wrote to our Cam- 
bridge branch as follows: 

“When your salesman first 
called on me explaining what 
your Gemtone inks would do, 
not only in four-color process 
work but on any color work that 
has to have an overprint, I 
was frankly skeptical.” 

“I have since found out, 
however, that his claims were 
not exaggerated and our color 


“Before using your inks, all 
of our process work had to be 
followed up day by day in 
superimposing colors to get 
proper drying and blending. 
By using Gemtone, however, a 
delay of two weeks or a month 
seems to make no difference. I 
have found that Gemtone inks 
blend as well in six weeks as 
the old ones did on the follow- 
ing day, and to top it all, the 
finished product has an added 
life and lustre. 

“Thank you for your con- 
scientious and successful efforts 
to make work easier for the 
trade.” 

Thank you, Mr. Bourdelais. 
We rest our case. If you have 
not yet tried Gemtone process 
inks we think you have a pleas- 
ant and profitable experience 
coming to you. 

If you would like to see a 
sample of the Whittall repro- 
ductions, write for the IPI 
Gemtone Sample Folder. 
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Your cost sheets 
bring good news 
when you switch to 
Mercury Rollers and 
Blankets. They save 
money by reducing 4 
paper spoilage, cutting 
down on make-ready, 
and speeding up 
wash-up. They make 
- money for you by help 
to produce jobs whick 
friends and create 
repeat business. 
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Write for your 

NEW AMCO CATALOG 
Full information 

on the complete 

AMCO carbon line 


Ameo Covers the Nation 
Wherever You are 


AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


Factories at Ennis, Texas - Chatham, Va. 


Branches in: Houston, Dallas, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Albuquerque, Denver, Los Angeles 





You'll find 9 out of 10 of 
your regular one-time carbon 
forms will cut without waste 
from these patterns—save 
time, increase production, 
lower costs. Easier handling, 
with high-grade Kraft tissue. 
Amco’s one-time carbons are 


always top-quality. 





PROFIT-MAKERS ... 


AMCO PENCIL CARBONS— 
boxed or reams 


AMCO CARBONIZED PRINT 
PAPERS—news or book 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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FASTEST AND 
MOST MODERN 
JOB PRESS 









MODEL A ...designed to meet the requirements 
M ‘A’ wi - 

handle one web of the average printer 

print, number an 


imprint in additional 
color, perforate 
both ways, and 
attach carbon. 


A large proportion 
of modern form printing 
requires the use of 
one-time carbon. 


Any modern job press should be equipped 
to produce this type of work, but Speed-Flex is 
suitable for all types of form printing with or 
without carbon interleaving. 


Both Model ‘A’ and Model ‘B’ presses operate at a speed MODEL B 
of 20,000 cutoffs per hour and produce a sheet 17 inches Model ‘B’ will 
handle two webs, 


(fixed size) by any width from 5 to 15% inches. print, number and 


Speed-Flex presses are manufactured for Orville Dutro & Son, Inc., i faye 
in the modern facilities of Western Gear Works, oldest and ways, end attack one 


largest manufacturer of gear products in the west. on two coieens. 


For complete information on SPEED-FLEX 
presses, write or call Orville Dutro & Son, Inc., 


1206 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. MANUFACTURED BY 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY: ‘WESTERN re 3 A ue. Seattle 


= : Portland 
ORVILLE DUTRO & SON, Inc. Manufacturers of PACIFIC-WESTERN Gear Products San Francisco 


1206 Maple Avenue « Los Angeles 15, Calif. Pacific Gear & Tool Works __ Lynwood 
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D&C Black & White, the aristocrat 
of superfine glossy coateds, is the 
paper to use for absolute fidelity 
of reproduction and for the finest 
possible effects in one or many 
colors. Mead makes a complete line _ 
of coated papers for every need. 
Always specify Mead Papers. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “parer MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+*New York + Chicago Boston: Philadelphia 


EST. 1646 
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Lithography and Contemporary Color 
Reproduction by Offset 


% For a few moments let’s make an 
assumption. Let us go back in time, way 
back, to the days shortly after Alois 
Senefelder has made his discovery of 
lithography. Now assume lithography 
is new. The art of making lithographs 
has become popular. Lithography has 
wide acceptance as a hobby; not as a 
practical method of reproduction, but 
more of a fad than anything else. Most 
people were doing it for fun, but some 
far-sighted individuals saw commercial 
possibilities and let’s assume you are 
one of those few. You have set yourself 
up as a commercial lithographer of that 
day and you’re enjoying a fine volume 
of business producing art pictures. You 
even pride yourself that you’re in com- 
petition with the fine letterpress print- 
ers of the day, only your business is 
more of an art, the drawing of pictures 
on stone by hand, you’re artistic where 
letterpress is more mechanical; any- 
body can be a letterpress printer, but 
you’re something extra special. You are 
a lithographer, producing pictures by 
an art. 

Then all of a sudden one day some- 
thing happens to take the wind out of 
your sails. You see a newspaper and in 
the headline, to your amazement, you 
read this: “New and wondrous discov- 
ery produces decline of lithography.” 
You're startled, and genuinely affected. 
You read the smaller type, it goes on to 
mention some marvelous way of mak- 
ing pictures without the need of an 
artist, without the need of the lithog- 
rapher; it’s all done by magic. 

You read on further and you learn 
that the new method will replace li- 


Sy F. “Tom Morgan, Yr. 


Mr. Morgan has been in the graphic 
arts business since 1933. Prior to that 
time he was a commercial artist. From 
the very first, Morgan has been asso- 
ciated with a combination shop, oper- 
ating both letterpress and offset equip- 
ment. His activities over the years have 
been directed mainly at process color 
lithography, and have resulted in the 
Litho-Krome process, which has re- 
ceived wide recognition in the indus- 
try. The process is now used in seven 
lithographic plants distributed about 
the United States. Morgan is president 
of the Litho-Krome Company, Inc., 
and also president of Commercial 
Printers, Inc., both of Columbus, Geor- 
gia. This article is an adaptation of @ 
talk presented by Mr. Morgan on Au- 
gust 21 at the thirty-second annual 
convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen 
in Boston. 





thography as a means of making pic- 
tures. It all sounds so devastating! Here 
some fellow has invented a contraption 
that will take a picture merely by snap- 
ping a shutter. It is a sad day for you! 
This new photography will replace 
your work, and not only will it make 
pictures faster, but it will do it better. 

Photography has also brought with 
it a disastrous gift, the gift of cheap- 
ness. You’re faced with a very real and 
very critical situation. It looks like 
photography is going to put you out 


of business. You have suddenly found 
your business at the mercy of a new 
and uncompromising enemy. It can 
outstrip you at every turn. You have 
good artists on your staff, but no mat- 
ter how skilled they are or how hard 
they work by hand they just can’t 
make pictures as fast or lifelike as 
photography. 

So you’re about ready to lay off the 
entire staff and call it quits. The situa- 
tion looks pretty terrible and hopeless. 
It’s obvious to you that photography is 
going to put you out of the lithograph- 
ing business. 

If you had lived in that day, that’s 
exactly the spot you would have found 
yourself in, and many lithographers of 
that time did find themselves in that 
critical situation. 

There was one particular lithogra- 
pher down the street from you, how- 
ever, who had more trouble than you. 
He, himself, was not an artist, and the 
army had just drafted his son and only 
artist. He too was desperate, and in his 
wild search for a solution to a seem- 
ingly impossible situation decided he’d 
try some of the photographic fluid on 
a litho stone. He poured it on, exposed 
and developed it, and to his wondrous 
surprise it worked. It produced a pic- 
ture on the stone without an artist. 
What a discovery! 

In such a simple way, almost over- 
night, a most devastating enemy was 
converted into a most valuable ally. 
You heard about it and to your great 
delight decided, of course, not to go 
out of business after all. Why should 
you? Now you are sitting in the cat 
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The 20,000th printing unit (since 1914) comes off the American Type Founders’ production line 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey. Shown here is Model 6 Little Giant letterpress purchased by the Gray 
Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio. Left to right: Arthur Lee, superintendent of the press division; 
W. M. Pollock, chief engineer; E. G. Williams, ATF president; and R. G. Marquardt, vice-president 





bird seat. You are back in business. You 
can not only compete with photog- 
raphy for business, but you can now do 
it faster and cheaper and in quantity 
too. To you, no longer is photography 
an enemy to put you out of business, 
it is now a new friend and a magic 
means of putting you in business, in 
the new and fascinating business of 
photolithography. 

That’s a true story. It all really hap- 
pened but of course it didn’t take place 
quite as quickly as it takes for me to 
tell it; but this fact is true, the mar- 
riage between photography and lithog- 
raphy was the event that set the stage 
for a series of circumstances that are 
affecting you and me today—a series 
of circumstances that within a com- 
paratively few years brought lithog- 
raphy from an art to a practical com- 
mercial method of reproduction. In 
fast sequence the following things hap- 
pened — five important things. You 
know them all, but let’s run over them: 

1. Americans became interested — 
lithography as an art invented in Eu- 
rope was not popular here. Americans 
did not become interested, as usual, 
until it showed commercial possibilities 
and when it did, they took it up. 

2. Soon after America took it up the 
automatic power press was invented; 
all printing and lithography had been 
done by hand. 

3. Next the grained metal plate 
took the place of the cumbersome litho 
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stone, making it possible to produce 
litho on a rotary press. 

4. The discovery of the offset prin- 
ciple and the addition of a cylinder 
with a rubber blanket. 

5. Somewhere along the line came 
the invention of the halftone screen 
and the introduction of process color 
work. This was again a contribution by 
photography — reproduction in full 
color. © 

In quick succession these five things 
happened. They would not and could 
not have realized their full potential if 
it had not been for photography. 

Whether you are exclusively letter- 
press, exclusively offset, or whether 
you are concerned with a combination 
shop operation as I am, you are inter- 
ested in the quality of reproduction— 
black and white and color, and par- 
ticularly full color, for full color is the 
best way to portray a picture—and 
lithography is a method of reproduc- 
ing pictures. You should be concerned 
about the quality of color. I am deeply 
concerned. 

I am deeply concerned about the 
quality of color reproduction today. 
Some of the color work makes me 
proud. Of the vast majority however, 
I am ashamed—meaning all printing 
color processes. With all the progress 
we have made in production and re- 
production methods and equipment, I 
feel that we, as an industry, are behind 
the times; we haven’t made the ad- 


vances we should have made. Color 
reproduction should be much, much 
more faithful, and I think the Ameri- 
can public is beginning to realize it 
might be. If you don’t believe me, look 
about you at what two of your con- 
temporary industries, the movies and 
television, are doing with color repro- 
duction methods. 

Who can deny that color movies 
have reached a perfection of lifelike 
realism never imagined in our fondest 
dreams. If the movie industry had been 
satisfied to go along with black and 
white and mediocre color, where would 
that fabulous industry find itself to- 
day with the public? 

You and I, who are color conscious, 
marvel at the fidelity of color movies, 
most notably Technicolor. We make a 
mental note each time we see a dra- 
matic scene portrayed in beautiful, 
fascinating color. You recognize it to 
be authentic and faithful to the origi- 
nal scene. Do you stop to think that 
what you are looking at is a reproduc- 
tion? Do you stop to realize that the 
quality of the color reproduction and 
the portrayal of delicate detail is su- 
perb? Do you stop to compare the 
results with your color reproduction? 
Do you realize that this contemporary 
method of reproduction is presenting a 
challenge to you? Do you stop to real- 
ize that this method of reproduction is 
in competition with you? If you don’t 
you should. Color movies are setting a 
high standard in color reproduction 
and Mr. and Mrs. America are taking 
note of their worth. 

The television industry has recently 
moved into color. They will be making 
strides in improvement of color fidelity 
and attention to detail. Mr. and Mrs. 
America won’t have to go down to the 
corner once a week to the movie to be 
reminded of what good color repro- 
duction looks like. It’ll be right in their 
homes every day. The demand has been 
slowly mounting for greater fidelity in 
color lithography and color printing. 
What are we going to do about it? 

Apart from these external forces it 
is well to remember that there is com- 
petition from within your own indus- 
try. The volume of color printing has 
been mounting steadily year after year; 
this means that each piece of color 
printing is getting stiffer and stiffer 
competition for attention; and adver- 
tisers, who buy printing for the atten- 
tion it will attract, are continuing to 
demand better and better fidelity of 
color reproduction. 
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Are we going to pick up a news- 
paper some day and to our amazement 
read a headline like this, “New discov- 
ery replaces lithography”? Just as our 
friend did way back? Are we going to 
read the small type and learn about 
some method that will be better than 
lithography as a means of presenting 
color pictures on paper to the Ameri- 
can public? Are we going to be told 
that some newfangled, undreamed of 
device will replace our work, and not 
only will it make color pictures faster, 
but do it better? 

Can we draw a parallel between our 
situation today and the situation of the 
lithographer years ago who woke up 
one day to find photography had about 
put him out of business? I think per- 
haps we can. I think perhaps also that 
we can draw a parallel when consider- 
ing what to do about it. Of course, 
there is no such fantastic device in 
sight. Furthermore, color movies and 
color television are not about to put 
us out of business overnight, or any- 
time soon; the point I want to make 
is, the movies are certainly showing 
superior fidelity of color reproduction; 
color television won’t be far behind 
them. They are presenting a challenge. 
We must face that challenge. 

How do you and I go about meeting 


that challenge, that competition? How ~ 


are we going to meet this situation? 
Let’s go back and examine how a job 
comes into being. 

You have seen lots of color copy 
prepared for reproduction. You have 
seen artists and photographers gather 
together the necessary props for art 
or photograph. You have seen them 
work for hours, days, and sometimes 
weeks preparing original art work or 
color photography—work into the wee 
hours, sometimes only to tear it up, 
throw it away and start all over again. 
You have seen them finally finish the 
color original and go into ecstasies over 
their brain child. 

‘So they call in their letterpress 
printer, their gravure printer, or their 
offset lithographer and say, “‘Joe, here’s 
just what we want. Reproduce it just 
like this in four colors.” Well, off goes 
Joe with the prized brain child. In a 
period of time, back he comes with a 
color proof. Does it look like the origi- 
nal brain child? All too often it does 
not, all too often what you see is a 
half baked, warmed over, reasonable 
commercial facsimile. They wanted 
him to do it in four colors, but Joe 
says it couldn’t be done; he had to use 





six or eight or twelve—and even with 
all that, it still needs some corrections. 
So changes are made; the deadline is 
coming and finally something is okayed 
and away it goes. 

All too often the reproduction does 
not look like the original. Long ago I 
asked myself WHY, and I’ve asked 
myself why many times since. Why 
can’t a reproduction be made every 
time that looks like the original? Why 
does a beautiful original often make 
an unbeautiful reproduction, and why 
does it take more than four colors to 
do it? I visited many fine printing and 
lithographing shops. I talked with 
many top craftsmen. The problems 
seem to be the same in every shop. 

The biggest problem boils down to 
this: lack of control in camera, lack 
of control in color correction, and 
lack of control on press. 

There is an obvious need to establish 
control methods, to make a pair of 
scales, if you please, for the camera- 
man to weigh negatives; to make a 
ruler for the color corrector to meas- 
ure his color tones; and to make a 
yardstick for the pressman to use when 
running his ink. 

Today, offset lithography is one of 
the big three methods of color repro- 


duction. To my way of thinking, off- 
set lithography is the one of the big 
three which affords the fullest oppor- 
tunity for fidelity of reproduction— 
and the opportunity to exploit this 
possibility through controls. 

Reason No. 1—Offset will print on 
fancy finish papers because it is a 
planographic process. It alone can ef- 
fect reproductions on rough surfaces. 

Reason No. 2—Versatility. You hear 
about the snap of letterpress and you 
hear about the softness of gravure. Up 
until recently softness was all you 
could expect from lithography, but 
new improvements in inks and plate- 
making procedure have made it pos- 
sible to print by offset with a snap 
equal to any method of reproduction. 
Offset lithography is versatile; you 
may now have either softness or snap. 

Reason No. 3—Flexible size. Other 
processes of reproduction are limited 
in image size due to plate-making com- 
plication. About the largest practical 
size of color plates is 15 inches by 17 
inches. Not so with offset. The bigger 
the press, the bigger the plate—the 
bigger the plate, the bigger the sheet— 
the bigger the sheet, the bigger the size 
—and offset lithography can print any 

(Continued on page 89) 








The 100th Harris four-color offset press was dedicated recently at an open house in the Rochester 
plant of the Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation. Among those officiating at the dedication 
were (left to right) George S. Dively, president of Harris-Seybold Company; Charles W. Weis, Jr., 
president of Stecher-Traung, and Ren R. Perry, Harris-Seybold Company’s general sales manager 
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Professor Sets Fast Pace Teaching 
Northwestern’s Magazine Production Course 


While Operating Wayside Press, 


Printing 35 Publications, At Mendota, Illinois 


_ BELLS ringing all over the coun- 
try this month mean little to the average printer. But to 
Kenneth B. Butler of Mendota, Illinois, they mean that it 
is time to get back to teaching magazine production for his 
ninth year at Northwestern University, on both its Evanston 
campus and its evening school in Chicago. 

Kenneth Butler had plenty to do before he took up 
instructing the young. His Wayside Press in Mendota prints 
thirty-five publications, along with other work. He’s vice- 
president of a photoengraving firm in a nearby town. He’s 
head of a small advertising agency housed in one of the 
most attractive “business” buildings in this country—a 
colonial cottage exquisitely planned, decorated, and fur- 
nished—a splendid example of the Butler taste. 

Along with this, he served in Boy Scouting work, took 
active part in Kiwanis club activities and Chamber of Com- 
merce work. He did public relations work for the high 
school board and hospital fund-raising campaigns. (Men- 
dota boasts a spanking new hospital, all Mendota’s, with no 
government funds poured into the modern building that 
blends into the rolling prairies of Illinois.) 

As any publication printer can understand, Mr. Butler 
had noticed—the way one “notices” an air raid siren—the 
appalling lack of knowledge of proper layout on the part 
of the average editorial worker. Particularly on smaller, 
non-professional types of publications do these editors have 
a naive belief in the printer’s ability to “squeeze” things 


Examples of students’ laboratory classroom work at Mr. Butler's down- 
town campus Northwestern class. Each evening following a short lecture 


MEDIC 
LOOKS AHEAD 


in—to turn out an impressive silk purse layout from the 
pig’s ear material he is furnished. 

So he innocently suggested to the famed Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern that such instruction might 
be given. His suggestion was countered by one that he 
teach such a course. The cause was close to his heart as well 
as interest. He accepted. Once a week he makes the 200- 
mile round-trip to Chicago. 

Rough pencil layouts are ignored in the Butler method 
of teaching layout and design. Students are equipped with 
a kit made up of clippings of various sizes and widths of 
text type, both line and halftone illustrations, captions, 
blurbs, initial letters, headline types, e¢ cetera. 

Using layout sheets the proper size, the heads, text, and 
illustrations are tried out in various positions. A wealth of 
trial-and-error experimentation is gained in this way. When 
the layout seems both plausible and attractive, the clippings 
are pasted down with rubber cement. When finished, the 
layout is a perfect visualization and is a working model 
for ordering plates and typesetting. 

Students are by no means limited to fledglings about to 
try their luck in the editorial and graphic arts world. Many 
of them in the evening class have been in the business for 
a long time but have been handicapped by not knowing 
how to make a good layout. So Butler demonstrates that 
one doesn’t need to have great artistry with the pencil to be 
talented at page layout. 


on a specific problem, students paste up practice layouts incorporating 
headlines, illustrations, color, text, bleeds, initials, spreads, page sizes 
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Along with the laboratory work, there are lectures on 
the fundamentals of production and layout—the things 
that can be done and those that cannot, both mechanically 
and esthetically. When a Medill-Butler student lands a job, 
he or she can get right to work, without extensive, ex- 
pensive breaking in. 

“Busy Butler” doesn’t give the impression of a tornado 
about to happen. He is quiet, soft-spoken, meticulous. But 
he has been getting things done in printing and publishing 
since he was a stripling in Kalamazoo, Michigan, fresh 
from a farm. His first printing outfit was one he made— 
carving the type from rubbers his mother used for canning, 
then gluing them onto blocks of wood. 

When he came into possession of a toy rubber type print- 
ing outfit, he started a neighborhood journal, hand-illus- 
trated. In high school, using the typewriter, he launched a 
literary society publication. He also served as editor and 
advertising manager of the school weekly. 

Then, in 1921, the amateur went to the University of 
Wisconsin to learn to become a professional. For two years 
he studied at its school of journalism, then he took a year 
out as news editor of the Allegan (Michigan) News. 

On his return to college, he was a reporter on a Madison 
paper; and sports writer, later sports editor, of the univer- 
sity paper. No one who knows Ken Butler would find it 
strange that, along with his studies and newspaper work, he 
was working his way through college by barbering. 

He has a talent—among many talents—for organizing 
loads of work so that it can be done without confusion. 
There is no doubt that he made a competent barber, along 
with studying and reporting. 

There is proof, too, that Butler was a good student. 
When he graduated in 1925, his paper on “Building Classi- 
fied Advertising” took thesis honors. 

Fresh from school, Butler became editor of the Sun- 
Bulletin in Mendota. After two years there he purchased 
a weekly newspaper and printing plant in Constantine, 
Michigan. He operated it until 1931, when he returned to 
Mendota as manager of Conco Press, a slightly depression- 
battered plant that had been making a specialty of doing 
religious printing. 

Within ten years the plant had been purchased by Butler 
and some associates. He has controlling ownership, but 
many of the executives and 180 employees are stockholders 
—for instance, the three Spenader brothers: Harold, fore- 
man of the hand composition room; Arch, foreman of the 
linotype department; and Edgar, foreman of the night 
linotype department. 






Students work on practice layouts involving 2-page 
magazine spreads. Cut-and-paste technique used 


Mr. Butler's lectures are really “chalk-talks.” Each student keeps 
a well-organized idea scrapbook. Work is graded and criticized 


By Hilda Downing Bump 


It’s quite a place—the Wayside Press. Situated at the 
edge of the small town of Mendota, the attractive plant 
has spacious lawns and parking areas. Floor space has been 
increased from the original 9,000 to 40,000 square feet, 
and further expansion is planned. Fluorescent lighting 
throughout the plant does away with the usual dark corners 
found in many plants. 

THE INLAND PRINTER had a write-up of the way publi- 
cations are handled at Wayside Press in June of 1946. The 
only changes made since are improvements in equipment 
and methods. Anything new—gadget or major equipment 
—that will smooth or speed production finds a home at 
Wayside. Better methods of handling jobs are worked out 
by a young production engineer, a time-study man. 

There’s a precision-minded air about the whole organiza- 
tion—from the way files are handled in the front office to 
the manner in which the big presses are kept in order. The 
housekeeping throughout would please a Dutch housewife. 
Those who like places clean enough to eat off the floor 
could do so here, provided that they get busy and clean up 
things thoroughly afterwards. ; 

Something a great many printers should see—and copy— 
is the cut department at Wayside Press. It is combined 
with premakeready. Cuts are cataloged, proofed, inspected, 
gauged, made type-high, given a bath in raw linseed oil, 
then stored until wanted in storage boxes which are ar- 
ranged like library book stacks. There are few chaotic hunts 
for lost cuts here; no battered, unusable cuts turning up 
at the last minute. Here indeed is an editor’s dream come 
true. To see this cut storage method alone is worth the trip 
to Mendota, Illinois. 

How to keep the customer happy is a problem that has 
received much attention at Wayside. Emphasis is put on 
liaison work with the customers. The plant maintains a 
Chicago office, because the majority of clients are from 
that area. L. E. Malley is in charge there. 

Every publication has a certain man to contact who can 
report on work in process on the magazine—one who knows 




























the answers. Should he happen to be unavailable, he has a 
capable assistant to take over the queries—to uphold the 
good service the plant always strives to provide. 

Thanks to the vicious time element of publication work, 
the plant has both day and night shifts; three shifts work 
in the pressroom. There are presses available to handle every- 
things from two pages, one-color, to thirty-two pages, two- 
color. Through them roar monthly business, trade, agricul- 
tural, and fraternal publications, and house magazines. 
Three of these are now completing their twentieth year of 
being printed at Wayside Press. 

Because of its rather isolated position, the Press has a 
complete plant. It is proud of its mailing list department, 
with a Pollard-Alling machine for cutting aluminum ad- 
dress stencils. When addressed, the magazines are put on 
the special mail car, set aside every day on a downtown 

me siding for exclusive Wayside Press use. The car is attached 
View of the Wayside Press composing room showing the Intertypes. All departments to an early morning train to the Chicago terminal and the 
operate two shifts. Arch Spenader, the foreman, is standing in the foreground publications whisked on their way to the reader. It is esti- 
mated that seventy-five per cent of Mendota’s postal revenue 
is furnished by the products of Butler’s plant. 
Below: Modern steel composing room equipment, with saws within easy access. Fluo- The Wayside Press is literally on a handsomely landscaped 
rescent lighting used throughout. Display type is Ludlow-set. Harold Spenader is foreman side of the “‘way”—U. S. Highway 34. Butler and his asso- 
. — ciates believe in improving production facilities first and 
worrying about “front” later. But the plant building has 
grown almost as fast as the business that goes on within it. 
The original architect’s plan provided for four additions. 
Three have been made. The fourth—more office space and 
an impressive new colonial front—is in the offing. 

If the cold efficiency of the plant is a reflection of the 
owner, so too is the warm friendly spirit of the personnel. 
In selecting his working associates, Butler obviously chose 
capable people whose capabilities he respects by letting them 
alone to do their work. There seems to be a minimum of the 
kind of supervision exemplified by the hot breath of the 
boss on the back of an employee’s neck. Cheerful interest 
in one’s work, satisfaction with the boss and one’s prospects, 
a friendly co-operative attitude toward fellow-workers— 
these are things that can’t be faked. 

Being a big plant in a little town had disadvantages which 
were found to be not insoluble problems. The advantages 
are many. Money stretches further. Living conditions are 
better. There is more leisure time. Fresh air and the country- 
side are always on tap. There’s no transportation battle. In 
Mendota a worker can leave the Wayside Press and in five 
minutes be playing a round of golf before dinner. 

Wayside is proud of its cut department, including pre-makeready, its own proof presses, ypneat-o are daagaaga aera ein He ee, Mey 
Hacker gauge, Vandercook block leveler, router and jigsaw, auton samen wd stockholders; wae number of them are related; all em- 
staat ‘ é' ; mein ployees are friends and neighbors. Because skilled help is 
scarce in such a small town (population 5,000), most of the 
Wayside Press people have been 
trained to their work at the 
plant. Butler evolved a training 
program with the high school; 
he has given on-the-job training 

to veterans. 

Ability is recognized and sen- 
iority is rewarded at Wayside 
Press. All front office executives 
come in through the back room. 
They are trained in the plant— 
sometimes for several years—so 
that their knowledge of printing 
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4 Cut storage boxes, filed ver- 
is first-hand. tically, look like book stacks 








There’s fun, too, along with the work. In the summer 
get-togethers are frequent—with picnics and fishing leading 
in popularity. There are bowling and softball teams for the 


plant athletes. 

Along with printing and teaching, and such matters as 
giving one evening a week to a small account, because the 
client was one of the first to demonstrate his belief in home- 
town printing, Butler contributes frequently to publishers’ 
magazines. (His “Tips for the Production Man” column 
runs regularly in Advertising Age.) And he often speaks 
on layout and production before editorial conferences and 
industrial editors’ meetings. 

Kenneth Butler is a modest man, quick to credit his asso- 
ciates and those who work with him. But if ever, as Emerson 
said, an institution was the lengthened shadow of one man, 
then Wayside Press is that institution. It reflects his per- 

sonality, both actually 
and in principle. There is 
meticulosity without be- 
ing too finicky. There is 
imagination and _intelli- 
gence without preten- 
tiousness. There is service, 
as exemplified by Butler 
devoting time—the com- 
modity of which he has 
the shortest supply—to 
teaching others how to 
get the most from their 
printing dollars, to make 
their publications more 
appealing. 

His hobbies he  suc- 

Wayside considers good proofs cinctly lists as “opera and 

important. Five proof presses used oil painting.” The opera 

he listens te, reads about, 
and collects records. Only an occasional bursting into song. 
The painting he does himself. To this reporter, his oils smack 
more of art than of hobby stuff. He has a gift, too, for mat- 
ing his pictures with the perfect frame—unusual frames, 
most of them gathered at auctions or found in some out-of- 
the-way place. 

Butler’s accomplishments with oils are all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that he took up painting only 
a year or so ago—inspired by a showing of Van Gogh’s 
work at the Art Institute in Chicago. Butler originals add 
color and interest to his home and offices. 

The Butler home, incidentally, is charming, set against 
a huge landscaped lawn so immaculate that one would hate 
to discard a cigarette on it were it not for “the guest is 
always right” hospitable air that pervades. 

Ken Butler has come a long way from the farm—from 
barbering his way through school, He is a successful printer 
—self-made, and he did a good job of that, too. More to his 
credit than his personal achievements is the way he has 
taught—and is teaching—what he has learned to others. 

Literally hundreds of young people have benefited from 
their contact with Butler, both in his plant and in his class- 
room. Some have learned the trade of printing and allied 
skills in a small community where job opportunities are quite 
limited. Others have learned the art of getting the most 
from printing. The graphic simplicity of his method of 
teaching has made it most effective. A student of his said, 
“He’s wonderful.” That comment seems the consensus. 
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View of the Wayside Press lockup department with the foreman, Leon Beardsley, shown 


registering a color form with the Taylor Registerscope, a great time saver, he believes 


Below: A corner of the Wayside plant’s three pressrooms. Miehle and Miller presses 
are used. The Wayside Press has twenty-one cylinders, including two two-color presses 








A corner of Wayside’s busy bindery, showing one of three publication gang stitchers. 
Output of the mailing department takes a mail car daily, with 35 publications in all 














Employers Much Divided on 


Holding and Storing Type Forms 


3% EMPLOYING PRINTERS are very much 
divided on the subject of holding and 
storing type on jobs done in the expecta- 
tion of getting a reprint on the strength 
of holding it and thereby saving the 
cost of resetting. Those who believe in 
holding everything possible soon fill 
up valuable space all over their plants 
with forms from their presses. 

The opposite “school of thought” 
has to be convinced of a very definite 
probability of a reprint before holding 
the type on any job. Is either position 
the right one? Under what circum- 
stances should forms be stored in- 
stead of being dumped into the melt- 
ing pot? 

It is a matter to be investigated. 

A dozen printers were asked the ques- 
tion: What percentage of jobs in your 
plant are reprinted? However care- 
fully determined, the answers ranged 
from 10 jobs of each 100 done to 30 
out of each 100. Taking the highest 
average given, does it actually pay to 
hold type? Does it pay to tie up valuable 
space and metal on 100 jobs for the sake 
of saving composition on even 30 of 
them? According to this calculation, if 
all of the 100 jobs are melted up, the 
amount of resetting for reprints would 
range from a low of 10 per cent to a 
high of 30 per cent. 

Suppose there is involved in the 100 
jobs as much as $5,000 in preparation 
time, then as little as $500 and not 
more than $1500 would be involved in 
the averages of jobs reprinted. Credited 
directly against this is the cost of the 
metal tied up on jobs, the rental charge 
for the space occupied, and the payroll 
cost of handling the metal in storage. 

Actually, the net cost of resetting all 
reprints may prove to be as low as two 
per cent of the total cost of the 100 
jobs considered in the test, and certainly 
not ranging higher than eight per cent 
of this total. Thus you can see that an 
employing printer might hold no type 
at all and include this two to five per 
cent in his overhead. 

The most likely course will be to 
carefully screen all jobs as they come 
from the press, contact the customers 
immediately as to possibility of reprints, 
and hold only the very few that get by 
this rigid screening. 
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One printer, who recently installed 
offset equipment, doesn’t hesitate to 
melt up the type on any job going 
through his plant, but he first makes 
good reproduction proofs for offset, 
stores these proofs in special envelopes, 
and, if he gets a call for a reprint, does 
it by offset with plates made from the 
reproduction proofs. He calculates that 
he can make plates and print by offset 
as cheaply as a type reprint without 
resetting, make-up and lockup. Of 
course, where there are halftones in the 
job, he has to hold the original photo- 
graphs or art for negatives to get satis- 
factory offset reproduction. His plan is 
worth a trial at least. 

It is the writer’s prediction that the 
time will come when no type will be 
held at all, only reproduction proofs, 
mats, molds or electroplates of the orig- 
inal forms. All printers will find means 
of adjusting any additional costs in- 
volved. 

In the course of his business of help- 
ing to route jobs most economically 
through the Parthenon Press plant of 
the Methodist Publishing House in 
Nashville, the writer, where size of 
form and length of run will permit, 
calls for the making of one or more 
sets of mounted electros to run with 
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By P. R Russell 


type. If there appears to be the prob- 
ability of a reprint of the job, the type 
can still be killed and the duplicates 
held. Too, the plates can be finished for 
patent base and beveled before mount- 
ing. They can be taken from the blocks 
before storage and fill only a small space 
in the plate vault. 

There are quite a few jobs that are 
rerun with some revisions of the type. 
If the type has been run say 15,000 to 
20,000, the face will have been worn 
or flattened by the press impressions so 
that new type lines will show a contrast 
with the old print. With some cus- 
tomers this is no go and this problem 
adds to demand for no-storage system. 

Any system of holding type forms 
for a certain length of time calls for a 
lot of attention and for at least a single 
card file record to give a description of 
the job and to indicate its location in 
the storage racks. Without some sort 
of records, including a date showing 
when the type was stored, a job may be 
in storage a long time before the need 
for metal catches up with it and causes 
it to be thrown in the melting pot. 

Necessity for any elaborate and ex- 
pensive system is eliminated by a system 
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of dumping all, or nearly all, type 
forms. However, there is an obvious 
reason that every job should be held 
until the finished work is out of the 
plant and the customer has had adequate 
opportunity to examine it. There is al- 
ways a possibility of having to do a job 
over for faults or typographical errors 
too serious to be ignored. This waiting 
period can easily be worked into any 
system for considering the final disposi- 
tion of the type for the job. 

As we all know, there are many jobs 
that are dead the moment the current 
run is delivered. 

There are many office forms and other 
printing for commercial use for which 
forms should always be held. The 
printer is usually able to foresee when a 
customer is going to want to make 
changes in his letterhead, envelopes, or 
billheads. Meanwhile, he will store type 
for these items on a galley in job depart- 
ment stands and wait for the reorders. 
When new forms are set, then the old 
forms can be done away with. 

When a type form or forms are killed, 
any halftones or line illustrations should 
be returned immediately to the cus- 
tomer unless, as rarely happens, the 


customer informs the printer that he - 


doesn’t care for their return. Of course, 
there should always be made complete 
proofs of all cuts and this held in the 
file with notations of their disposition. 
Cuts are usually valuable beyond the 
small worth of metal in them and they 
should be handled accordingly. 











Any system of holding type forms for time calls for at least a single card file record; card shown above is used by Parthenon Press, Nashville, Tennessee 





Often a customer will ask you to 
hold the type on his job and yet wants 
some or all the cuts in it returned to 
him for other use. In such cases dupli- 
cate proofs of the cuts should be made 
as they are removed. Disposition is noted 
on each proof, with one proof going 
into the files and the other being folded 
and placed with the type page from 
which the cut has been removed. Wood 
blocks of the proper size should be cut 
and placed in the type page to keep it 
from pieing. 

Where halftones or line cuts are in- 
volved, pages of matter should be han- 
dled even more carefully, using a 
soft-surfaced cardboard of sufficient 
thickness to protect each page. A cut 
can be damaged beyond further use 
and at a much greater cost than reset- 
ting one or more lines of type. 

One printer doing high class print- 
ing, when a job is to be held in storage, 
removes all cuts and stores them apart 
in cabinets where any probability of 
damaging them is removed. Other 
printers do store cuts in cabinet draw- 
ers before they are made up with the 
type, but are not nearly so careful in 
handling them after they are made up 
and after they are printed. This is some- 
times an expensive oversight. 

There are mechanical devices for 
holding the material of a type page or 
form together in handling and, of 
course, these can be used in storage, but 
the common cotton string will prob- 
ably always be the chief dependence. 








Supervisors should see that this tying 
up of type is done as carefully as pos- 
sible as the pages leave the lockup 
stone. If a man doesn’t know how to 
tie up a page of matter properly, he 
should be taught how without delay 
and he should be required to be careful 
with each job. Think of what one care- 
less, inefficient workman in a shop can 
cause over the years in putting away 
type! 

Is stored type an asset or a liability? 
The answer is in your own methods of 
dealing with it, but many successful 
printers are going on with their prac- 
tice of killing most all type and dis- 
tributing any additional cost of reset- 
ting to their overhead. * 


Trouble With Wrong Adhesive 


A halftone illustration, printed in 
two-tone ink, was pasted on a mount- 
ing paper. After drying, it was dis- 
covered that color from the two-tone 
print had run and so stained the mounts 
that the job was unacceptable. Investi- 
gation showed that the dye in the two- 
tone ink was water-soluble and the 
vegetable paste that had been used had 
a water content of 80 per cent. This 
was enough moisture to cause the dye 
in the ink to dissolve and penetrate the 
mounts. The problem was solved by 
using hot glue containing half as much 
water as the paste, affording much 


quicker drying. 
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How to Correct Sheet Wrinkles in Pressroom 


te WRINKLES CAUSE many headaches 
in pressrooms because they can not pass 
unnoticed as do many slight slurs. A 
wrinkle stands out like a sore thumb 
or a skunk in a fog so that something 
has to be done about it. The cause of 
most wrinkles is found either in sheets 
of paper which are unlevel, faulty press 
adjustments or faulty makeready or in 
a combination of two or three of these 
factors. 

Very unlevel sheets may have an 
overall curl with fairly even edges, or 
they may show depressions or humps on 
the feeder table, or they may have tight 
edges with a baggy center, or with a 
non-bagging center they may have 
wavy edges. When all the sheets have an 
over-all curl in the same direction, roll- 
ing lifts out in the opposite direction 
without breaking the individual sheet 
often makes for easier feeding. When 
depressions or humps run across the 
pile, a palliative but not always a cor- 
rective is to roll the lift out at a right 
angle to the streak. Much can be done 
with wedges to hold the top sheets of 
the pile on the feeder table close to 
level. 

Air conditioning and paper seasoning 
devices are invaluable in coping with 
wrinkles. A makeshift in general use 
is tO maintain a temperature between 
65 and 75 degrees F. night and day in 
the paper stockroom and press room in 
cities where the plant must be heated 
six and sometimes seven months of the 
year. Paper is kept in piles with even 
edges and shooks between lifts, either 
covered or uncovered according to at- 
mosphere. Sheet heaters are turned low 
on first run and higher on following 
runs, the delivery is into wraps and 
paper is kept in the wraps between runs. 

In emergencies with short runs, the 
sheets may be put through a press with- 
out a form on the bed for seasoning, or 
winded and jogged by lifts or hung up 
in clips. 

Since the performance of paper on 
the press is of equal if not more im- 
portance than its looks and printability, 
the paper mills are doing their best to 
get paper to the printer in shape and 
condition for smooth passage through 
the press and wrinkles principally due 
to unlevel sheets are becoming fewer. 

More wrinkles occur with panel and 
somewhat similar than with other 
forms, and when the probable trouble- 
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Sy Eugene St. Yohu 


some forms are received, certain pre- 
cautions should be taken in advance 
and others resorted to if wrinkles occur. 
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It’sa 


By R. Randolph Karch 


Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
can you answer without consulting the 


answers on page 89? 


1. Photoengravers’ negatives 
can be used for making off- 
set plates. True or false? 

. A student with a speed of 
from 60 to 80 words per min- 
ute on a typewriter can 
learn to successfully operate 
a Teletypesetter in about 
a. Tweeks. c. 9 weeks. 

b. 8 weeks. d. 10 weeks. 

. Customers will automati- 
cally reward enterprise and 
service. True or false? 

. For drilling holes in paper, 
specifications should call for 
measurements from cut of 
paper to hole. True or false? 

. What must be done to litho, 
board and back liner—parts 
of a display—before they 
can be successfully mounted 

. Premakeready (“pre-press”) 
concerns items other than 
overlays and underlays. 
True or false? 

. Silk screen metallic paint 
from yesterday is not as lus- 
trous as today’s mix. True 
or false? 

. What is the most common 
reason for offset plates go- 
ing blind? 

a. Etched too deeply. 

b. Insufficient alcohol wash. 
c. Lacquer too hard. 

d. Gum on the image. 

. How fast can the newer silk 
screen presses run? 
a. 1,800 per hour. 

b. 2,800 per hour. 
c. 3,800 per hour. 
d. 4,800 per hour. 











1. The bed bearers should be level 
and of correct height. 

2. The packing should be hard and 
sheet being printed should not be more 
than .004 inches above cylinder bearer. 

3. The cylinder bearers should ride 
the bed bearers when printing at speed 
after the makeready is thorough and 
complete. 

4. The form should be level and type 
high. Plates on patent metal base are 
interlayed and plates on wood, under- 
layed or interlayed as may be neces- 
sary to get all units of the form level. 
Otherwise the high and low spots in the 
form must be compensated for by cor- 
responding low and high spots in the 
packing, a prolific cause of wrinkles 
toward the rear end of sheet. The aim is 
to keep the packing as uniform in 
thickness as possible by avoiding over- 
laying as much as possible. There should 
be no lumps of paste or paper near grip- 
per edge of packing. Either an over- or 
under-packed cylinder can cause wrin- 
kles. A form not planed down and 
improperly locked on the press may 
cause a wrinkle on rear of the sheet. 

5. The guide tongues should just 
clear the drawsheet after makeready 
and should be curved to correspond to 
cylinder’s curvature. 

6. The front edge of the feedboard 
should be just high enough to clear the 
grippers and other parts of cylinder. 

7. Ordinarily the grippers should be 
set with uniform tension except the 
end ones which may have a little less 
tension than the others. 

8. Sometimes grippers set too close 
to guide tongues and shooflies can cause 
a wrinkle from a little buckle in the 
sheet especially on the front edge of 
rule and panel forms. 

9. It may be necessary to sink the 
shooflies level with the drawsheet. 

10. The brush and the bands should 
be set a bit closer to the center than the 
ends of the drawsheet and the pressure 
should taper off from center to the ends. 
A sheet of manila tympan paper or thin 
cardboard is sometimes carried between 
the bands and drawsheet to cope with 
a wrinkle. 

11. Make sure that the sheet is not 
being jammed against the side guide. 

12. A paper cutter stick attached to 
the drop register fingers is useful in 
coping with unlevelness in the gripper 
edge of the sheet. 
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13. Be careful that a draught of air 
is not disturbing the lay of the sheet. 

14. When a wrinkle is encountered 
when feeding sheets with tight edges 
and baggy centers, and printing a form 
with panels or other large blanks, cut- 
ting away the packing in the blank area 
is helpful. 

15. Strips of cardboard may be glued 
in the margins at the sides of the back 
part of a panel with the back ends of 
the strips extending back beyond the 
back edge of the panel, with the pur- 
pose of forcing the wrinkle into the 
margin. This is not recommended in 
close register work as this makeshift 
causes a variation in side register and 
margins. 

Paper should be carefully examined 
when received to make sure it is in con- 
dition to be used when needed. Dis- 
torted wraps or rusty bands indicate 
that the paper content was probably 
subjected to high relative humidity 
which may have unfavorably affected 
its levelness. Loose bands on a skid may 
indicate the paper had shifted in the 
pile, a cause of waves and wrinkles. 
Wrinkles in sheets are also caused if the 
case has been stood on end. 

It is an advantage to discover faults 
in paper which render its use imprac- 
ticable well in advance of the time it is 
to be used in order that suitable paper 
may be obtained without disrupting 
the press schedule. 

The printer is really a converter and 
is interested in such supplies as paper, 
inks and rollers not as commodities but 
as services. While the suppliers try to 
render the best possible service at all 
times, the printer can not afford to take 
things for granted because we all are 


likely to err. * 


Unforeseen Ink-Drying Problems 

Occasionally the printer is asked to 
print on material which inhibits the 
drying of regular printing inks, such 
as the material on which photographic 
prints are made. He may be asked to 
imprint type on the photographic print, 
often used as personal greeting card. 
The printing is easily done with a half- 
tone ink but it cannot be made to dry 
even with heat. A special ink dries 
in an hour or two. 

A print on some art boards with reg- 
ular ink can be rubbed off a year after. 
Such a job could be saved by over- 
printing with an appropriate varnish 
when permissible. It’s better to use a 
special hard drying ink. 





An Old-Timer Speaks 


By ARTHUR K. TAYLOR 





% NoTING THE ATTENTION now being 
given in your publication to readers 
who are so aged that they recall early 
contact with THE INLAND PRINTER, 
it causes one to wonder if there is any 
particular credit to be attached to sim- 
ply sticking around above ground. 

We can’t help the passage of time, 
and just by merely. holding on, one 
may, it seems, be able to obtain some- 
thing of same notoriety that came to 
Methuselah. Nobody seems to know 
much about him except that he held 
on for a considerable period, and it 
gave the old gaffer the opportunity to 
brag to some of his contemporaries of 
the wide swath he cut as a gay young 
blade in his early two-hundreds. 

Succumbing to the urge to reminisce, 
which often accompanies great age, 
I record some of the happenings that 
had to do with my connection with 
THE INLAND PRINTER during the re- 
gime of Alec H. McQuilkin, a most 
lovable character who as editor did so 
much to establish the prestige of your 
publication. My first contact with the 
journal must have been in the early 
1890's, as I remember sending it a let- 
ter which had to do with a composing 
room situation that existed in some 
localities at that time. 

In this era there were innumerable 
type faces produced by the several type 
foundries of that day, and printer’s 
customers frequently had the nerve to 
dictate to printers what style of type 
should be used on their work, this 
necessitating a large assortment of 
faces, some of which were seldom used. 
In this situation it appeared to me that 
if the printers in a community entered 
into an arrangement by which printers 
could borrow from each other the lines 
that were needed in these special cases 
it would ease the situation. 

A letter to this effect was sent to 
THE INLAND PRINTER and after so 
long a time, lo and behold! there came 
in the mail a check for five dollars 
and this was the beginning of an urge 
to write. 





In the succeeding years, during the 
early 1900’s, I was fortunate enough 
to have printed many articles, and in 
fact conducted for some time a depart- 
ment entitled “Printer’s Accounting 
and Printer’s Profits” accompanied by 
a portrait of the writer, which was the 
usual accompaniment of several depart- 
ments that were running at that time. 





I also recall that it seemed to me it 
might be interesting to print an ac- 
count of the invention of printing. 
Having this in mind I secured from 
Theodore L. DeVinne his book “The 
History of the Invention of Printing.” 
This volume was the basis of a serial 
outlining its contents. The writer re- 
ceived a most gracious letter from Mr. 
DeVinne giving permission to make 
any use of his book that he saw fit, 
even to the extent of treating it hu- 
morously. This resulted in a serial that 
ran for several months. In recent years 
the writer has had little opportunity to 
follow up his writing in the printing 
field, having transferred his efforts to 
the field of inventing, but looks back 
with much joy to his early associa- 
tions with your most admirable pub- 
lication. 

In the early days that you sent 
checks to me they were most welcome. 
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Newly-elected and appointed officers of International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. STANDING, left to right, Edward Aiken of Toronto, 





chairman of the Technical Commission; Elmer Leach of Des Moines, the representative-at-large; Lee Augustine of Cincinnati; Fred C. Baillie of Ottawa, 
past president; Peari E. Oldt of Cincinnati, executive secretary A. R. Tommasini of San Francisco, chairman of the Public Relations Commission; Harry 
Christopher, of Baltimore, chairman of the Membership Commission; George Wise, assistant chairman of the Membership Commission. SEATED: Albert 
Kolb of Buffalo, the treasurer; Gordon J. Holmquist of Los Angeles, the first vice-president; J. Homer Winkler, of Columbus, Ohio, president; Howard 
N. King of York, Pennsylvania, the second vice-president; and Thomas P. Mahoney of Chicago, third vice-president. They will meet in St. Louis in 1952 


Craftsmen Name J. Homer Winkler President 


%& Members of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, 
one thousand strong, elected J. Homer 
Winkler, of Columbus, Ohio, president 
at the thiry-second annual convention 
at the Statler Hotel in Boston last 
month. Mr. Winkler succeeds Fred C. 
Baillie, of Ottawa, Canada. 

Gordon J. Holmquist moved up to 
the post of first vice-president, while 
Howard N. King, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, became second vice-president. 

Thomas P. Mahoney, plant manager 
of the Regensteiner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, was elected third vice-president. 
He was formerly a member of the 
Providence Club, past president of the 
Connecticut Valley and the Cleveland 
Clubs. 

Albert L. Kolb, of the Marine Trust 
Company in Buffalo, New York, was 
re-elected treasurer, and Pearl E. Oldt, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was reappointed 
executive secretary. 

Other appointed officers include 
Amadeo R. Tommasini, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commis- 
sion; Edward Aiken, of Toronto, On- 
tario, chairman of the Technical Com- 
mission; Lee Augustine, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, chairman of the Publications 
Commission; Harry Christopher, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, chairman of the 
Membership Commission, with George 
Wise, of Cleveland, Ohio, as his as- 
sistant; Elmer Leach, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, representative-at-large. 
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Named to the special International old Gale, Fort Worth, Texas, club 
committees were Neil Powter, Montreal, programs committee; W. S. Andrews, 


Canada, historian; Edward Stoehr, Pal- Washington, D. C., safety committee; 
isades Park, New Jersey, Printing Week Mark Wilson, Atlanta, Georgia, in- 
Celebration committee; John McLean, struction literature committee; Fred 
Washington, D. C., mobilization com- Landon, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
mittee; William Gutwein, Louisville, | graphic arts education committee; J. 
Kentucky, supervisory training com- L. Frazier, consulting editor of THE 
mittee; Harold Crankshaw, Washing- INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, participat- 
ton, D. C., club bulletin contest com- ing memberships committee; and 
mittee; Alfred T. Peters, Utica, New Gradie Oakes, Chicago, International 
York, constitution and by-laws com- — Advisory Council. 

mittee; Basil Parsons, Franklin, Massa- Preliminary events to the opening of 
chusetts, redistricting committee; Har- the convention began on Saturday, 





Citations of achievement were presented to outstanding District Craftsmen by J. Homer Winkler, 
new Craftsmen’s president. Left to right: Mr. Winkler, Clarence McClure of Washington; Lee 
Augustine of Cincinnati; Sol Malkoff of Atlanta; Dewey Reno of San Antonio; Haywood H. Hunt 
of San Francisco. Also to: T. J. Tierney, First District; Charles W. Keats, Twelfth District; George 
Ortleb, Eighth District; James Watson, Sixth District; William Meyers, Twelfth District (not pictured) 
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August 18, with an International board 
meeting, a board luncheon, and a get- 
together dinner. 

One of the highlights of the get-to- 
gether dinner, given at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel in Boston by Mayor John 
B. Hynes for the International officers 
and board members, was the awarding 
of THE INLAND PRINTER plaque for 
the Outstanding Craftsman of 1951 to 
Fred C. Baillie, of Ottawa, Canada, 
the retiring International president. 

Voting for THE INLAND PRINTER 
plaque, presented to Mr. Baillie by 
Wayne V. Harsha, editor of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, was done by the vari- 
ous Craftsmen’s district representa- 
tives by mail balloting. 

The convention actually got under 
way on Sunday evening, August 19, 
with addresses of welcome, introduc- 
tion of International officers and board 
members, as well as charter members of 
the association. 

Charter members present included 
John J. Deviny, Perry R. Long, James 
Hatton, Kurt H. Volk, Harry L. Brig- 
ham and Ray Miller, Sr. Norman E. 
Hopkins and John M. Van Overstrae- 
ten were unable to be present. 

As the charter members were intro- 
duced, they were presented with Ha- 
waiian leis made up of 200 orchids each 
and a round smacking kiss from Mrs. 
Clad Polley, wife of the Honolulu del- 
egate. While all this was breaking up 
the solemnity of the occasion, Andy 
Chuka, of the Phoenix Club, raced to 








Wayne V. Harsha, editor of The Inland Printer (right) congratulates Fred C. Baillie, the retiring 
president of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, for having won The Inland 
Printer plaque as the Outstanding Craftsman of 1951. Mrs. Baillie looks on in an approving manner 


the platform and presented A. Gordon 
Ruiter, the convention’s general chair- 
man, with a ten-gallon hat, South- 
western style. 

Appointment of convention com- 
mittees, announcements, and an In 
Memoriam service for deceased Crafts- 
men concluded the opening session. 

The convention got going Monday 
morning, August 20, in earnest with 
reports by the various International 
officers and committees. Each district 
representative present was permitted 





The convention’s general chairman, A. Gordon Ruiter (left) of Boston, welcomes the International 


president, Fred C. 


Baillie (center) of Ottawa, Ontario, and International first vice-president 


J. Homer Winkler, Columbus, Ohio. More than a thousand delegates attended the annual convention 


to present briefly the highlight of any 
one club in his district. 

“Outstanding District Craftsman 
Citations” were presented at the Mon- 
day morning session by J. Homer 
Winkler. Recipients were Thomas J. 
Tierney, First District; Charles W. 
Keats, Third District; Clarence Mc- 
Clure, Fourth District; Lee Augustine, 
Fifth District; James Watson, Sixth 
District, Sol Malkoff, Seventh District; 
George Ortleb, Eighth District; Dewey 
Reno, Ninth District; Haywood H. 
Hunt, Eleventh District, and William 
Myers, Twelfth District. 

Two clinics were operated simul- 
taneously on Monday afternoon. The 
clinic on “Problem Solutions,” during 
which the panel members were given 
ten minutes to speak on “an outstand- 
ing solution of a printing problem,” 
was headed by Howard N. King, of 
York, Pennsylvania, the International 
third vice-president. 

Panel members included Perry R. 
Long, of the Bryant-Brandenberg 
Company, Los Angeles; Basil M. Par- 
sons, secretary and sales manager of 
the Thompson National Press Com- 
pany, Franklin, Massachusetts; John 
R. McLean, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man of the International’s mobilization 
committee; Edward A. Aiken, Bryant 
Press, Limited, Toronto, Ontario; 
Frank Gainsboro, president of Strath- 
more Press, Boston; Craig R. Spicher, 
of the Miehle Printing Press and Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago; J. Gus 
Liebenow, Chicago; and John I. Plu- 
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Convention Chairman A. Gordon Ruiter with 
the Southwest's gift (the hat, that is) to New 
England from inimitable Andy Chuka, Phoenix 


har, president of the Baltimore Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 

The other clinic Monday afternoon 
was on the subject of “Ink,” with Al- 
bert L. Kolb, International treasurer, 
serving as chairman. 

Talks were presented by I. M. Bern- 
stein, technical director of the Gotham 
Ink and Color Company, Long Island 
City, New York, on gravure inks; 
Douglas Tuttle, manager of the ani- 


line ink department of the Interna- 
tion Printing Ink Division of Inter- 
Chemical Corporation, on aniline inks; 


Tom Mahoney, of the Chicago Club, played the 
Smiling Irishman as he was elected the Inter- 
national third vice-president at the convention 


Harry Longstaff, chief chemist for the 
George H. Morrill Company, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts, on letterpress 
inks, and Dr. George Cramer, director 
of research, Sinclair and Valentine 
Company, New York City, on offset 
printing inks. 

Two speakers and awards in the club 
bulletin and Printing Week stamp con- 
tests featured the Club Management 
dinner on Monday night. 

Henry A. Schneider, past president 
of the New York Club, and Second 
District deputy representative, spoke 


Colonial theme of the convention was carried out by Boston ladies as Women’s Chairman Elsie 
Lovgren pours for Mrs. John Glover (center) and Mary Jane Dempsey at Second Boston Tea Party 
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An old Hawaiian custom was brought to Boston 
when Mrs. Clad Polley presented lei and kiss 
to United States Public Printer John J. Deviny 


on ‘Club Business Administration,” 
and Earl S. Ellis, president of the 
Milwaukee-Racine Club, presented a 
talk on “The Procurement and Reten- 
tion of Members.” 

Fifty-four clubs with six entries 
each were in the club bulletin contest, 
which was judged by Harry L. Gage, 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; Glenn Pagett, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; and A. R. Tom- 
masini, of the University of California 
Press at Berkeley. 

First place among clubs with fewer 
than 150 membership was won by the 
Utica Club; in order followed the Fort 
Wayne, Michiana, Lehigh Valley, Cape 
Town, Toledo, Ottawa, Pittsburgh, 
San Antonio, and Grand Rapids Clubs. 

The Honolulu Club won first place 
in the division of clubs with more than 
150 membership. In respective order 
followed the San Francisco, Chicago 
and Milwaukee-Racine (a tie), New 
York, Atlanta, and Dallas clubs. For 
eighth place, the Baltimore, Los Ange- 
les and Philadelphia clubs tied. 

The Printing Week Stamp contest 
winners were presented by Edward W. 
Stoehr. The Newark Club won the cup, 
while the Buffalo and Montreal Clubs 
were given certificates as the second 
and third place winners. The Chicago, 
San Francisco, Buffalo, and Baltimore 
Clubs won an honorable mention. 

Cups were awarded to the first three 
winners in each category. The Boston 
Club awarded a $50 cash prize for the 
best co-operative publicity in promo- 
ting the Boston convention to the San 
Antonio Club. 

The session on Tuesday morning, 
August 21, was taken up for the most 
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part by association business, such as 
officers’ and committee reports, and a 
club operating clinic. 

Included in the panel on club opera- 
tion were Earl S, Ellis, president of the 
Milwaukee-Racine Club; Edward W. 
Stoehr, president of the Newark Club; 
Henry A. Schneider, past president of 
the New York Club; Harold G. Gale, 
past district representative of the 
Ninth District; Harold G. Crankshaw, 
secretary of the Washington Club, and 
Edward Adair, treasurer of the To- 
ronto Club. 

Two clinics were in operation on 
Tuesday afternoon. Gordon J. Holm- 
quist, International second vice-presi- 
dent, was chairman of the clinic on 
“Problems in Medium and Small Size 
Shops,” while Thomas P. Mahoney, 
chairman of the Technical Commis- 
sion, supervised the clinic on “Offset.” 

More association business, notably 
the election of officers and the selection 
of the 1952 convention city, occupied 
the attention of the delegates on 
Wednesday morning, August 22. Con- 
vention will be in St. Louis next year. 

The clinic on “Safety,” originally 
scheduled for Tuesday, was deferred 
until early Wednesday afternoon. 
Chief speakers were Peter J. Bernard, 
director of personnel and safety for 
the H. Wolff Book Manufacturing 
Company, New York City; C. A. Mc- 
Ginnis, engineering supervisor for the 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin; and Edward 
N. Montgomery, deputy chief of the 
Boston Fire Department. 

A “Stop the Experts” Graphic Arts 
Questions Box drew a large crowd of 
delegates Wednesday afternoon. Phil 
McAteer acted as chairman. The fol- 
lowing graphic arts leaders participated 
in the panel: George Welp, New York 
City; John A. McLean, Washington; 
W. Gordon Buffet, Boston; Albin R. 
Johnson, Jr., Boston; Haywood H. 
Hunt, San Francisco; Roy M. Moore, 
Providence; Tom Cordis, San Fran- 
cisco; Perry R. Long, Los Angeles; 
Paul A. Bennett, Brooklyn; Walter 
Scarborough, Philadelphia; William P. 
Gleason, Clinton, Massachusetts; Frank 
Bartojay, Chicago; Addis W. Dempsey, 
Boston, and Earl S. Ellis, Milwaukee. 

The convention closed with the an- 
nual banquet Wednesday night. John 
J. Deviny, Public Printer of the Uni- 
ted States, Washington, installed the 
new officers. Perry R. Long presented 
the past president’s jewel to Fred C. 
Baillie. 
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He Influenced Printing 


William Randolph Hearst, tycoon 
among publishers, ace innovator of the 
newspaper, and all-around gleaming 
star among men, passed away on Tues- 
day, August 14. The metropolitan 
press — even competitive — devoted 
much space to the story of his career, 
even though to about nine out of ten 
readers he could be scarcely more than 
a mythological character. 

Throughout his life, Mr. Hearst did 
things in publishing newspapers which 
commercial printers could adapt to 
their product with advantage. In gen- 
eral, he did big things in a big way— 
and made it pay. He pioneered banner 
news headlines printed in red—green, 
maybe, on St. Patrick’s day. Letters 
might be six or eight inches tall and 
“black as Hell,” to quote that great 
printer, the late Hal Marchbanks. 
Hearst pioneered in oversize cartoons 
and halftones—in use of much larger 
than body-size type for features, espe- 
cially editorials. A halftone illustration 
one-third or one-half of the page area 
was not uncommon. The merit of the 
idea is proved, it would seem, by the 
fact that many big city newspapers 
now use big pictures. 

I am personally no admirer of the 
ultra-sensational styling of the Hearst 
newspapers. My own idea of a news- 
paper make-up is one more like that of 
the LaSalle, Illinois, daily which won 
the N. W. Ayer award of 1951 and is 
reproduced on page 56 of this issue of 
TuHeE INLAND PRINTER. However, I’m 
for the idea back of the Hearst think- 
ing—power, glamor (in leash), and all 
that sort of thing. 

Too much commercial printing is 
dull and drab-looking. Cuts are made 
small because they cost less than big 
ones, when returns from use of big 
pictures could many times over pay for 
their additional cost. The same think- 
ing applies to the use of color. The big 
idea is to be big, do things in a big way. 
That’s one thing every printer inherits 
from William Randolph Hearst. 


Here’s something concerning Hearst 
which will not be found in any of the 
newspaper accounts, but which I have 
heard time and again and do not ques- 
tion. He adored his mother, famed 
Phoebe Hearst. So, he commissioned 
the late master of the book, Dr. John 
Henry Nash, to do a book in her mem- 
ory that would be as fine as one could 
be made. I will not mention the sum 
he paid Dr. Nash to print the tome. 
Time has dulled certainty as to the ex- 
act amount which was so great I fear 
I might exaggerate. One expense item 
was a trip Dr. Nash made to Italy to 
select and purchase the hand-made pa- 
per for the book. But to the point: After 
the book was delivered, Dr. Nash—not 
Mr. Hearst, the customer—discovered 
a typographical error. Abjectly he asked 
what he might do to make it right. 
Hearst’s reply was “Forget it; that 
makes the book all the more valuable.” 


Over One More Hurdle 


International News Service recently 
announced the first leased wire tele- 
typesetter news circuit in the State of 
Ohio, and one of the first set up in the 
United States. As most readers know, 
the papers will receive news stories over 
high-speed telegraph wires in the form 
of perforated tape which is automati- 
cally fed into the newspaper’s typecast- 
ing machines, operating them at ca- 
pacity while eliminating the time spent 
editing the more or less skeletonized 
telegrams usually received from press 
bureaus. Conventional visual copy will 
be received at the same time as the tape, 
this done on a special supplementary 
typewriter. 

While the teletypesetter, the inven- 
tion of Walter Morey, was developed in 
a back room connecting up with the 
plant of the Smith-McCarthy Typeset- 
ting Company, in Chicago, within half 
a mile from where I was working on 
THe INLAND PRINTER, I saw the sys- 
tem in operation for the first time at 
Olympia Palace, London, England, in 
late 1936. 
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The Ohio development as well as 
others point to a changed attitude on 
the part of labor in the industry which 
is all to the good, and for the good of 
everyone identified with it. 

For several years, beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1914, I worked about ten feet 
from a desk at which sat William B. 
Prescott, who was president of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union when 
the Linotype machine was being intro- 
duced. The rank and file of the mem- 
bership of the union saw the machine 
only as a device to bring about the loss 
of their jobs. Prescott saw differently 
—-saw a great expansion of the industry 
as a result of the machine. Although 
he had a fight, Prescott brought about 
acceptance of the machine and won for 
his union representation of the men 
who would operate it. “Billy,” as we 
called him, was a great man in any 
classification. I learned much from him 
—held his head in my lap when he suf- 
fered his first stroke. His foresight and 
action in accepting the machine which 
made more printing possible, resulted 
in more rather than fewer jobs, higher 
pay—and, of course, more members of 
his organization. 

History seems to be repeating itself 
in the case of the teletypesetter. Prog- 


ress must not—can not—be denied. 
Machines which expedite the produc- 
tion of printing mean more printing, 
not less work for the men at the mo- 
ment doing work by slower and, so, 
more costly methods. 


Business With Father 


I received a calendar from New Or- 
leans the other day. It was big, and it 
was colorful—and it showed other un- 
mistakable signs of coming from an 
alert, progressive concern. It bore the 
imprint of Press of H. N. Cornay. 

It caused me to contemplate father 
and son teams in the printing business. 
The Cornay institution is one, but in 
reverse order to the rule. Son started 
the business as a kid in 1926 and en- 
listed his father—who had made a 
success in the mill supply field—as a 
partner in 1939. 

Son, Harold Cornay, was recently 
re-elected president of the Southern 
Graphic Arts Association. I could say 
“I told you so—long ago,” but will 
pass that because I didn’t . . . tell you so. 

I haven’t the honor of acquaintance 
with Senior E. N. Cornay, but am sure 
he is at par with Junior, for one reason, 
because Junior has told me so. Their 
“lines” are just difterent. The “mak- 
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ings” of a strong team are present 
wherever the father-and-son combina- 
tion exists, unless both see the same 
way, and wrong. Senior, let us say, 
keeps the home fires burning and wood 
ricked up in the shed while Junior goes 
out and tells the world what a great 
team it is and, in consequence, hauls in 
more wood. My own nomination for 
the perfect business team of the past 
is not a father-and-son combination, 
but the basic idea is the same. One of 
these fellows was a natural “front”; 
he “wowed” folks to a high pitch— 
favorable to placing orders for printing 
with the company. The other shrunk 
from contacts, but he knew his arith- 
metic and costs. 

I seek to learn of all cases among I.P. 
readers in which Son is following in 
the footsteps of Father—to take over 
when the time is ripe. I know of some, 
and all of these are working out nicely. 
There is Ovid Bell, Fulton, Missouri, 
publication printer, and Junior who 
uses the initial “H” as a distinguishing 
brand. Arthur Overbay, Indianapolis 
advertising typographer, has recently 
brought a son into his business. A son 
of Myron Monsen’s—Myron, Junior— 
was coming along in great style when 
the plane he was piloting—his own— 
crashed to end his career. This boy, 
according to many, was destined for 
real greatness in the field of advertising 
typography. A second son is now com- 
ing along. “Bill” Pfaff, of New Orleans 
and blessed memory, could preside over 
the old U. T. A. and have a whale of 
a time hither and yon because his son 
held the fort in the old man’s absence. 
George Cornelius, of Indianapolis, who 
followed his senior, is not too young to 
be having a son about ready to foliow 
him, although I’d suspect there’s a lot 
of mileage left in George himself. 
(Don’t tell me he is a bachelor.) O, 
after this has gone to the shop to be set 
I’ll think of half a dozen more father- 
and-son teams I know. 

So, Senior, if you are training your 
Junior, let me know—also tell me how 
you handle the job and how it is com- 
ing along. If you’re Junior reading 
this—‘“‘ditto.” I’ve an idea buzzing 
around in my mind that I feel will be 
of interest and help to all such teams. 


F sso 


A Potent Band Is P.1.A. 


I have just read—belatedly, yes—the 
text of testimony which Bob Caffee, 
president of the Printing Industry of 
America, gave before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in opposition to the 
excess profits tax, and in support of 
small business enterprises, in which 
category most, if not all, printing con- 
cerns belong. I read it in Ed Stuart’s 
company magazine, Typo Graphic, 
which Ed is kindly sending to my home. 
Ed and Bob are Pittsburghers. Bob is 
president of the large and progressive 
printing firm, the W. G. Johnston Com- 
pany. Ed heads his own world-known 
typographic house and carries atop his 
shoulders a head full of advanced pro- 
duction ideas. Over the article com- 
prising Ed’s complimentary lead and 
the text of Bob’s testimony the heading 
“Bob Told Them” appears. 

Members of P. I. A. have, of course, 
read what Bob told ’em in his associa- 
tion’s publication, Management Re- 
ports. If they haven’t, they should— 
and right soon. 

The subject upon which we are ris- 
ing to speak on, however, is the current 
membership of P. I. A. Bob states that 
it is 3,800—companies, that is. I knew 
and heard a lot about the old U. T. A. 
in its heyday and during the period 
of its decay. Unless memory is very 
much at fault—and I doubt that—the 
present membership compares in a high- 
ly favorable way with that of the 
U. T. A. in its heyday. That is some- 
thing when one contemplates that no 
activity is likely ever to compare with 
the one which put over U. T. A. in the 
first place—promotion of the idea of 
sound cost accounting and supplying 
the know-how to operate the system. 

Even so, there can not help but be 
dollar and cents value in membership 
in the Printing Industry of America for 
any printer—every printer. If an in- 
dustry hasn’t a voice it will not be 
heard in Washington. It should not be 
necessary to say that the louder and 
more insistent the voice the greater the 
benefit from speaking out will be. It is 
not political to say that labor groups 
and farmers are listened to with the 
keenest interest. 


Wig: 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


DONATO E NICOLA DE ARCANGELIS, of 
Pescara, Italy.— Your calendar is excep- 
tionally well handled. The idea of a leaf 
for each day makes a very thick pad and 
we feel must complicate and add to the 
effort of using the calendar by having 
to tear off a leaf each day. To our own 
knowledge we have seen no calendars so 
handled except from Italy and wonder 
if it is not an advantage to have the cal- 
endar for a complete month on one larger 
leaf. That, it seems, has reference value 
and does not complicate unduly the de- 
termination of just what the day is. Of 
course the fewer the dates on the pad the 
larger the figures may be and greater 
the distance at which they may be seen. 
Write and tell us why you do it your 
way, please? 

BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, of Saint Paul, 
Minnesota.—There are effective items of 
advertising in the package of specimens 
you have kindly sent us, your own pro- 
motion to printers and promotion mate- 
rial supplied by you to printers operat- 
ing Kluge presses. They are full of zip, 
for one thing. One offers a suggestion 
that might be adapted to many products. 
It is the folder with two folds to center 
from the sides, particularly the center 
spread of this one when folds are held 
back. Here is a page printed from re- 
verse plate—even to the picture of the 
press—and demonstrating how well your 
press handles heavy solid plates. Well, 
the idea is in the form of a card the size 
of the spread at about the center of 
which a relatively large star is die-cut. 
With this card laying on the spread as 
received the open star discloses part of 
the picture of the press. Printed on the 
card in red—posterlike—is copy refer- 





ONE LINE SHOWING OF 
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TYPE FACES. 


We carry the numerous type faces shown here in the 
Monotype, Linotype and foundry sizes noted below each 
specimen, Additional fonts, faces and rules are continu- 
ally being added, for we know how essential “exactly 
the right type" is for effective and excellent typography. 
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Unusual and striking title page of small one-line 
specimen booklet. The parade of the alphabet 
is circuitous but it leads to the shop of 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Chicago, just the same 





ring to the machine among other things 
as “a Star Performer.” Henry Brandt- 
jen et al: you have given us an idea 
worth passing on to others and have 
won a plug for Kluge along with it. 

J. C. VANDEVER, Sweetwater, Texas. 
—The Watson-Focht business card is 
neat. Criticism would apply only to the 
extremely conventional, dignified han- 
dling and the fact that it is like about 
ninety-five per cent of business cards 
which are turned out today and have 
been done for years. Contour of the 
group of lines could be improved by 
avoiding the pyramid arrangement— 
the lines, generally speaking, increas- 
ing in length from top to bottom of 
group. The inverted pyramid outline 
wherein the lines taper downward in 
length is much preferable. In other 
words the outline of the form would be 
better if the name were a longer line— 
and it could well be in type a size larger 
—and the second line following rear- 
ranged into two lines so the unit would 
be shorter across. Another point. Type 
stands out and is made more clear as 
the contrast in tone between it and 
the background (paper) is increased. 
While the card is of pale blue hue, it 
is not as light in tone as white. We’d 
suggest, therefore, that the type should 
be somewhat bolder than the styles 
employed. However, it is a good, busi- 
ness-like, every-day sort of card. 

A. J. Siepa, The Travelers, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.—Thanks for send- 
ing us the poster entitled “The Bee.” 
It is beautifully printed in black and 
light gray-brown on India cover stock. 
Only type matter is “The bee that gets 
the honey doesn’t hang around the 








Then let us bid on your next 
printing job. We'll show you that 
fast service and quality can still go 
together. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at our eye-opening low 
prices too. 
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Then let us bid on your 
next printing job. We'll 
show you that fast serv- 
ice and quality can still 
go together. You'll be 
pleasantly surprised at 
our eye-opening low 
prices too. 


Does SERVICE impress you? 















In black and red on yellow this card gripped our interest. Regretting text 
was not set to conform with the space occupied, we reset it as at the right 


Note effect of change in measure on all-over distribution of white space 
and you will recognize an improvement in both appearance and readability 
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Our screen background panel in black represents light 
yellow-olive of original on which the tree overprints blue 








@Green—the color of weeds—was a highly suitable color 
for cover of external house organ of Paris Printing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. It is also seasonably cooling 
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hive” which, in large Caslon caps, 
appears in black within a wide bor- 
der made up of a grouping of sil- 
houetted blossoms and leaves, clover 
predominating, in brown. It is a 
beautiful combination of type and 
border, and the picture of the bee 
just above the title adds to the effect 
of interest and “color.” It is in two 
colors, the coloring of the bee being 
suggested by the light brown which, 
if memory serves aright, is just the 
right hue, at least for old Mr. Bum- 
ble Bee. We haven’t the least doubt 
but that the poster has proved a 
highly successful “Salesman Sting- 
er’ and we note with interest that 
copies will be sent to anyone who 
asks for them. Readers who suspect 
some salesman has qualities akin to 
those of a drone should obtain a 
copy, frame it, and hang it on the 
office wall. Only the copy quoted 
appears. If interested in this beau- 
tiful job of printing and dose of 
stimulant, address Publicity De- 
partment, The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 

EDWIN M. WALKER, Piqua, Ohio. 
—Your “Vacation” blotters are neat 
and also readable, in no sense objec- 
tionable. More, however, could be 
made of them. There could well be 
more contrast between sizes of dis- 
play and what would be considered 
the text of the one which is printed 
in red. Practically, this is not neces- 
sary because there is little copy and 
the type is fairly large. However, 
if the display—heading and signa- 
ture—were in larger sizes the piece 
would have “color” and, of course, 
greater force. That is desirable only 
from the standpoint of effect of im- 
pression, although, with all type of 


‘about the same size there is an effect 


of monotony, a quality which is not 
pleasing. Also, the type mass is 
placed too high and too far to the 
right to balance nicely on the piece. 
Hold it before you and see if you 
don’t get the impression it is crowd- 
ing to top and right, also note great 
difference in white marginal space 
on left and at bottom. Our impres- 
sion’ of the other (in blue) is that 
the type throughout is smaller than 
it should be in relation to the size of 
the blotter. This is not to say that 
delicate or small designs in relation 
to paper are improper, for they are 
often quite all right—pleasing and 
seemingly suitable. However, the 
nature of the layout is a considera- 
tion. Here again there is a lack of 
fine balance in the distribution of 
white space around the type. 
HAROLD L. KELLY, Jackson, Wyo- 
ming.—The large window card fea- 
turing a chair-lift up the side of the 
mountain is impressive. The large 
half-tone in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner—bleeding off the side and at top 
is the feature, of course. It is empha- 
sized by the large outlined arrow 
printed in red, heading up and to 
the left from the lower right-hand 
corner (and the band there) and 


enclosing the words “ride the air 
lift.” While the suggestion of open 
country and of being up in the air 
is understandable, and the layout 
and typography of the piece very 
good, we feel the thing would be 
more impressive if the picture were 
measurably larger, especially with 
the keynote display, “The Thrill of 
the West,” on the right of the half- 
tone no larger than it is. With the 
same halftone the display quoted 
should be larger, that or the half- 
tone really dominating the scene as 
it were, and better proportioned to 
the size of the 14- by 20-inch ecard. 
Too, the copy, “Operates daily, win- 


An 
Ounce 
of 


Independence 


by Rocer M. Biovcu 
Executive Vice-President—Law and Secretary 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 











Second color on original cover from booklet of 
United States Steel Corporation—a tint of choco- 
late brown—is a virtue along with interesting, 
effective design. Color was a bit too light for 
showing the reversed type matter most effectively 


ter and summer,” below the cut and 
at left of diagonal vision arrow, 
could be larger, especially with the 
halftone its present size. This brings 
up the point that there is too much 
white space in the job, especially 
considering where it is—very large- 
ly around the inside of the compo- 
sition. Finally, as a general sugges- 
tion, posters of any sort, and a win- 
dow card is essentially one—are to 
be read at a distance and the type 
should be just as large as space 
permits if, of course, making it so 
does not become a definite handicap 
on the effect of the piece as a whole. 
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THE Louis ALLIS COMPANY, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.—Congratulations 
on your achieving the ripe old business 
age of 50 years, also upon the souvenir 
brochure issued to commemorate the 
occasion. It is not all to our liking, but 
to lay folk—such as it was issued to 
impress—it should have succeeded in a 
big way. Top quality feature, as should 
be the case, is content. We can not con- 
ceive of a better job when it comes to 
that, and of course the spread showing 
reproductions of your advertising of 
different periods along the way is espe- 
cially interesting to us, and should be, 
also, to the aforementioned lay folk. 
An excellent job was also done on the 
layout of text pages. They are lively 
to the point where to go much farther 
would be to risk disturbing readers. 
In our opinion the cover is short of 
the merit of the inside pages. Leading 
fault is lack of the quality of cohesion, 
let us say. Unity makes for strength 
and power—attention. The different 
elements rather compete with each 
other—draw the eye here and there. 
Offset presswork is clean but on a num- 
ber of the halftones is rather too gray. 
The type, however, is beautifully 
printed. It is plain that the fault in 
some cases was with the photographs 
rather than the plates and presswork. 
Despite your commentator’s long cham- 


|| jacques st-pierre 











FINE PRINTING 
AND ENGRAVING 


FROM THE WORKSHOP OF 


Koch Lefebure 
Sill Actor 


Ecole dealArts Graphiques 
8855 SUNSET BOULEVARD 2020, rue Kifnberley, Montréal. Téléphone HA. 4216 


SHOP PHONE: BRadshaw 2-3735 Minlotére dil Rien Etre social et de le Jeunesse 
24-HR. PHONE; HOllywood 9-2131 ] 




















Original Rainbow card by Howard F. Fraser, Detroit, is yellow novelty stock simulating fish scales. 
Picture and top of band are gray; type and complete band, deep blue. Second color of St. Pierre‘s 
is deep red, while Adler card is in gray and deep red. On Lefebvre’s original bracket is printed gray 


vast improvement since he entered the 
lists as a champion, we are compelled 
to state that this was a job for No. 1 
letterpress. In places the second color, 
yellow, is too weak—desirably light for 
the cloud effects in backgrounds, of 
course. Even there it could be stronger 
and the job thereby given more snap. 
Even so, it’s a piece to be proud of. 

FERNANDEZ CASTRO & COMPANY, of 
Havana, Cuba. ja Congratulations on = MEANS ARE AT your disposal has ruined many a business, and them what they get .. . thal they 
reaching the ripe old age of a hundred to- make men think what you ™#"y # a . want... when they buy . . . from 
years. That is quite a stretch, even want them to think. Actually, there isn’t such a time — you. 


it's what they think that makes you poor! 


1t°s what they think that makes you RICH! 


Thy er eS open: as a “normal” time. There neve’ 1 ' 

for a corporation which can be passed Tt mes fo PALN-TAUANA. Br cu an, ct sv 151K PPh pr bond ph yaad pew 
on from generation to generation as 

yours has been in the Castro family. 
Both the banquet menu and souvenir 
brochure for celebrating the occasion 
are nicely done. With the company’s 
medallion blind-embossed on the front 
of the former, and especially as paper 
is white, it was highly proper to print 





With printing, you can hold the 
allegiance of the customers you 
have today. It required years to 
make them customers. But you can 
lose them if you let them forget you. 


Walt for “normal timen” 


Waiting for normal” times, wait- 
ing to advertise until times are good, 


Probably there never will be again. 
We have existed for a score or more 
years in various stages of prosper- 
ity, or inflation, or depression, or 
war preparedness, or recovery from 
one of those, 

Hold your customers, Keep them 
believing in you, keep them under- 
standing and friendly. Keep felling 


letters. Get into their minds and 
hearts and slay there. Explain, if 
necessary, why you can't offer all 
that you offered last year. But 
fomorrow is coming when you can 
sell again. 


What they think? 


Always remember: it's what they 
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Most original styling of a house organ we have seen in years, especially considering the proportions 
of the page, actual size of which is 814 by 71 inches. Second color is changed month to month 


the type in gray. Black ink would have 
been too indelicate to harmonize, even 
despite the large size of the medallion. 


It is interesting to note that the front 
leaf is a short fold and that “100 Anos 
Vendiendo Papel” appears in gold on 
the extension of the back leaf reading 
upward. More attractive type for the 
front is about all we can suggest to 
improve appearance. Text pages of the 
brochure are excellent in layout and, 
printed in photo brown on ivory stock, 
their effect is wholly pleasing. Cover 
is less satisfactory. Paper is heavy- 
weight India tint antique finish and 
is tied at the hinge side with bright 
red cord having frayed tassels at ends. 
Printing of design—which is largely 
reverse color—in the gray seems like 
an error. Ideal color of ink in our esti- 
mation would be a deep tone of same 





OSS 
Love, romance, pure hearts that bleed 
Leave me unmoved; for I can’t read! 











= Iam the slave of Time & Beauty. aD 
. To mark the page is all my Duty. & 





Two of a series of book marks by Albert Schiller, art director of Advertising Agencies’ Service Com- 
pany, New York. Originals are 71 by 11 inches and carry pleasing imprint of company on back side 
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Newspapers, as well as commercial printing, may exemplify the finer qualities of layout and typog- 
raphy. Shown above is the first page of the LaSalle, Illinois, daily which won top honor in the 
1951 petiti ducted by N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agency. Top quality is the clean, crisp 
over-all effect, in no small part due to the Bodini Bold display. Balance of accents also plays big part 








he didn’t see Jeremiah. The little iron deer 
just stood there, silently as a statue should, 
beside Dasher and Dancer, Prancer 

and Vixen, Comet, Cupid, 


Donner and Blitzen. 














hue as the cord or, in view of the color 
of stock, in brown and substituting a 
brown cord for the red one. Of course 
the gray is nice on the India tint paper 
and tones down the strength from what 
it would be in black so you might have 
saved the situation, so to speak, by 
using a gray cord. It is, nevertheless, 
a very commendable piece of work. 
Congratulations. 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, of Evansville, 
Indiana.—We congratulate you on the 
book catalog for the Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. Composition of text is ex- 
cellent and brings up an interesting, 
important point. In our own early days 
at the business we were told that Bo- 
doni types should be printed on smooth 
stocks or the hairlines featuring the 
style would be so thickened that its 
character would be sacrificed or lost. 
That poses the question as to whether 
it is more important to render the type 
most accurately or please the readers 
and preserve their eyesight. Who'll in- 
sist the latter is not the more important 
consideration? Of course stocks were 
not so highly glazed in the “good old 
days.” On coated papers of today Bo- 
doni Book is too faint to be read by 
most people with comfort and without 
strain. We, therefore, want to register 
our studied opinion that the uncoated 
paper you selected for the booklet is 
just about an ideal foundation for 
printing Bodoni Book, of course when 
presswork is right, as it is in this case 
and should always be. We have one 
suggestion to offer on the cover. A bit 
more space between the border (which 
is in color around the three lines of the 
title) and the group of lines inside 
would be better as there is a hint of 
crowding, especially with so much open 
space elsewhere in the page. We do not 
like the skimpy measure of the lines 
below the title panel but, with this par- 
ticular copy, it would be circumvented 
only by an entirely different arrange- 
ment of the page. The word “Books” 
might be inside the panel with “Indiana 
University Press” and the date line 
outside and just below the panel mak- 
ing the page one unit instead of three. 








Characteristic of all the interesting text pages in a Advertising folder of Commanday-Roth Company, leading New York City printer. Color is 
Christmas keepsake book by Tri-Arts Press, New York City face of short front fold. Reverse color picture at right is section of complete one on spread 
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As you will realize, the deeper panel 
should then be placed farther down on 
the page. 

St. PETERSBURG PRINTING COMPANY, 
of St. Petersburg, Florida—yYou do 
fine work. Inasmuch as a considerable 
portion of it is for hotels, resorts, and 
scenes of tourist interest, usually to a 
large extent replete with halftone illus- 
trations, it is important to your cus- 
tomers to know that presswork is 
possibly the Number 1 virtue of your 
product. Most of the pieces are of force- 
ful, dramatic layout, and that is im- 
portant where competition for atten- 
tion and interest is keen. In some cases 
typography might be refined by tighter 
spacing between words, and a little 
more care in the distribution of white 
space generally. In one instance there 
are three columns, with one a line 
shorter than the others. Of course you 
couldn’t change copy without authority 
of your customer but you might have 
suggested that he give you a bit more 
for the short column. As already indi- 
cated, the work is replete with halftone 
pictures, often nicely and/or effectively 
grouped. There is evident, also, much 
color—often in the form of compara- 
tively large panels. These represent a 
lot of tonal weight, figuratively fill the 
eye of the reader. We do not know to 
what extent customers dictate but, in 
such cases, the Bodoni Book type seen 
frequently in your work seems weak. 
A face with more tonal weight would 
be better in layouts packed with half- 
tones and color panels, reserving the 
Bodoni for the more open displays. 
The Thorp Hotel folder is an example. 
We select it for mention to bring out 
another point: The light blue second 
color is pretty but too weak to provide 
sufficient contrast with the white paper 
to permit the type in reverse color on 
front page to be as clear as it should 
be. However, a blue to be strong enough 
there would be too dark for the back- 
ground on the fold-over section of the 
inner spread. One answer when the 
problem comes up is to screen the plates 
where color must be light and use ink 
of stronger tone so type in reverse will 
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THE BEE 


THAT GETS THE 
HONE? - DOESN’T 
HANG AROUND 
THE HIVE 











This 10- by 13-inch wall card (or what have you?) is as attractive as it is impressive. Second color 
is grayed yellow suggesting “copper” color of the honey bee, a fine hue for the interesting silhouette 
border and an excellent one for the stock of a delicate cream tint. The type—Caslon Old Style, 
believe it or not!—is in black as is outline of the bee. A fine point: letterspacing of the type is 
in keeping with the open nature of the border. Copies of the original “salesman stinger’ may be 
obtained by writing to the Publicity Department, Travelers Ir. Cc y, Hartford, Connecticut 











This is a Printing Problem, arriv- 
ing at Commanday-Roth for 
diagnosis. Not necessarily a 
great BIG Printing Problem. 
Sometimes those little lower-case 


problems are just as baffling. 








First, we all get our heads to- 
gether for general consultation. 
Because we've had Problems 
brought to us many times, some- 


body is sure to have an idea. 


it's practically poiniess... 


and the ofter-effect is nothing 


Short of a miracle! 








The folder (across on preceding page) opened out and disclosing panels covered by short front leaf as piece is received. Similar panels are on obverse 
side of front short fold. We have taken liberties reproducing the folder; the two narrow panels of text are the first and second of a series of five 
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Graduation project by student in the printing 
school of Stockholm, Sweden. On the original 
title page the lines around the head are in 
bronze gray and the display line is in bright red 


show clearly. One thing is obvious; the 
pieces do their work. 

JOSEPH A. LANDGRAF, of South Bend, 
Indiana.— We get quite a thrill at sight 
of those specimens of printing which 
occasionally come to us printed from 
type of styles in vogue sixty or more 


Front of striking letter-size folder by Holden Printing Company, Minne- 
apolis. Original second color on heavy ivory stock is a pleasing terra cotta 
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years ago and commonly called “horse- 
and-buggy” and which are presumed 
to create an atmosphere in keeping 
with the spirit, dress, et cetera of the 
“gay nineties.” Those types which you 
employed for the handbill (printed on 
gray cover stock, however, instead of 
the customary newsprint grade) are 
not so old but have the antique char- 
acteristics to suggest the period. Many 
who received the piece will not know 
or be familiar with the printing of the 
nineties but will be impressed with the 
different look of the piece. You did ex- 
ceedingly well in styling the composi- 
tion and layout in keeping, especially 
in the use of rules as cut-offs and un- 
derscores and at ends of some lines to 
lengthen them to the desired (usually 
squared) measure or in an ornamental 
capacity. You have hit upon the sole 
error in the handling of the piece, the 
fact that the illustration is light tone 
over which the type is printed in other 
colors, one black. As a rule that is not 
a good thing to do. If the color used 
for printing the picture is strong 
enough to show the picture to advan- 
tage it is so strong as to interfere with 
reading what is printed in type; vice 
versa, if color is a weak one the picture 
will not be clear. The idea of over- 
printing pictures should be limited to 
very open compositions with much 
space between lines and rather more 
between words than would ordinarily 
be considered satisfactory. Enough of 
the illustration would then show in the 
open areas to “carry.” However, to 
space the lines and words, especially 
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Doer of this booklet cover from the Stockholm 
school is known; he is Aan Nilsson. On the 
original of gray stock title is red, border and 
ink ball gray, and only the date line is black 


the former, to best show the picture 
would mean the spacing—usually tight 
in those days—and your composition 
wouldn’t simulate the handling of the 
earlier period. So, what? It would have 
been better to have given up the idea 
of overprinting the clown picture. 


FIRST NATIONAL 


wards 


SPONSORED BY 


The original of this impressive 812- by 11-inch brochure cover is printed 
in black and a medium brown. Power of reverse color is demonstrated 
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Blotter Contest Winners Chosen 


Here Are the Judges 

THE INLAND PRINTER Blotter Con- 
test is now history. The ballots of the 
judges have been tabulated and the 
prize-winning blotters are reproduced 
in two colors on the following pages. 
Nearly 200 entries arrived from twen- 
ty-six of the United States, three 
Canadian provinces, from England, 
Sweden, Australia, and South Africa. 
Now meet the men who faced the 
task of selecting the winners (not an 
easy assignment). 

J. L. FRAZIER, now consulting edi- 
tor of THE INLAND PRINTER, chose 
the best for this magazine for twenty- 
three years as editor. He recently 
judged the twenty-first annual exhibi- 
tion of newspaper typography, one of 
three experts selecting the winner of 
the Francis Wayland Ayer award for 
js is 

BURTON CHERRY, director of 
design and typography for the Cuneo 
Press, Chicago, was with R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company for eighteen 
years where he worked for many years 
under the late William A. Kittredge. 
He is director of design and typog- 
raphy for the Cuneo national organiza- 
tion; a past president of the Society of 
Typographic Arts, the originator- 
chairman of ‘Types Alive!”, a series 
of lectures on typography; and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Institute of 
Design. He is also a member of the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago, Chicago 
Book Clinic, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the New York Type Directors. 


EDWARD H. CHRISTENSEN 
Central Executive-Designer 


J. L. FRAZIER 
Consulting Editor 


EDWARD H. CHRISTENSEN, 
now vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions at the Central Typesetting and 
Electrotyping Company, Chicago, has 
been with the company for the past 
thirty-two years. Slide rule in hand, he 
is famous for his talent as an estimator 
of copy. He is a former editor of the 
Share Your Knowledge Review, active 
in the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the Society of Typographic 
Arts, Society for the Advancement of 
Management, and the Old-Time Print- 
ers group. 

R. HUNTER MIDDLETON, di- 
rector of the department of typeface 
design at Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, Chicago, is internationally known 
as the designer of such typefaces as 
Bodoni Modern, Eusebius, Delphian, 
Garamond, Tempo, Mandate, Stellar, 


R. HUNTER MIDDLETON 
Ludlow Typeface Designer 


BURTON CHERRY 
Cuneo Designer-Typographer 


Karnak, Umbra, Coronet, Samson and 
Radiant. He is a member of the 27 
Chicago Designers, American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, Caxton Club, and 
the Art Directors Club. He has had 
two books published: Chicago Letter 
Founding (1937) and Making Print- 
ers’ Typefaces (1938). 

W. G. SMYTHE, art director of 
the Consolidated Book Publishers Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been teaching at 
the Art Institute of Chicago since 
1929. He is a member of the 27 Chi- 
cago Designers and has twice been ap- 
pointed to the Society of Typographic 
Arts jury. 





Blotter Winners 
Shown on Pages 60-61 





W. G. SMYTHE 
Consolidated Art Director 
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Max McGee, superin- ad 
tendent of the Frye 1 2 
Printing Company, of 8 9 
Springfield, illinois, is 

the winner of first prize. Mr. 15 16 
McGee's original entry has ae 23 
the calendar background in 29 30 
yellow and the remainder is 

black on white. Mr. McGee 

was a protege of Ben Wiley. 


THE MONTH OF JULY 1951 


“Printing is a sales tool 


i ie IR a ss. Use it as direct mail to build your business, Aim it directly at your 
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best prospects. Send it regularly. Folders, enclosures, blotters, 
house magazines, catalogs—we’ll help you plan them. We'll print 


them perfectly. You’ll sell. 





Callahan ©Printing Company 


2345 NORTH MAIN STREET ¢ BUTLER 3-4488 ¢ ANY TOWN, U. S. A. 








Edward H. Christensen commented 
on the contest: “I think the entries as 
a whole were very fine, and indicate 
that the typographic designers across 
the country are doing a good job in 
presenting the customer’s message in 
an attractive and effective manner. 
While some of the blotter designs were 
old-fashioned, most of them reflect the 
newest trends in layout and design.” 

R. Hunter Middleton had this to 
say about it: “It is obvious that the 
typography of the blotter should be 
arranged in a horizontal position since 
this is the position it is usually held in 
when used. I permitted two vertical 
arrangements to slip into my selection 
only because the typographic design 
merited consideration. Since one of the 
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most important design elements in this 
problem was the monthly calendar, I 
made sure that this feature was clearly 
presented. 

“The other two design elements, the 
firm’s advertisement and signature, are 
related in function and should be re- 
lated typographically. In other words, 
the design consists of three elements, 
two of which are related to each other. 
The design problem was, therefore, to 
bring together one individual element 
with two other related elements. Several 
of the blotters are better than average 
in understanding and appreciation of 
effective type combinations, typesetting 
and makeup.” 

Burton Cherry commented: “The 
fact that most of the losing entries 





were cluttered with rules, ornaments 
and dingbats is indicative of a failure 
to view the problem objectively. The 
printer has a tendency to use all the 
materials in the shop. The problem is 
to present your message in a clear, at- 
tractive and readable fashion.” 

W. G. Smythe commented in this 
manner: “A blotter need not be loud 
like a poster to sell its wares. Noise dis- 
turbs concentration and easy thinking. 
It should be like the good child, non- 
obtrusive but enough there to make a 
good impression. A blotter is something 
to be used and should take its place on 
the desk among other useful objects. It 
either ornaments or disturbs the desk 
and while its purpose is still to sell, it 
should be decorative as well as useful.” 
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HONORABLE 
MENTION 

Carl Stromberg 

George Sarant 

Emil Georg Sahlin 

Rune Lilja 

John W. Morrell 

Al M. Benner 

J. F. Tucker 

George Martin 

Ake Kemmlert 

Edgar A. Peterson 

Vance V. Calander 

J. H. Loates 

O. E. Booth 

John A. Wegener 

Christian Westbye 





J. E. Helmer, the typogra- 
pher for the Jost and Kiefer 


Printing Company, Quincy, 
Mlinois, won fourth prize. 


Mr. Helmer tied for fifth 
prize in our recent Ad Com- 


petition. First color 
of blotter was a deep 
brick red. Lettering 
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THE PROOFROOM 


a SERENE: 


BY H. D. BUMP 


Rules Are Wonderful 

In our shop we often use the abbre- 
viation “P.-T. A.” and we are in- 
structed to use the apostrophe for the 
plural, “P.-T. A’s.” It is my contention 
that the apostrophe isn’t needed, as it 
does not show possession nor does it 
show omission, as the period takes care 
of the abbreviation. What is your rule 
on this matter? 

Arbitrary rulings can’t cover every- 
thing. If you are given instructions, by 
all means follow them, and save raising 
your blood pressure for some worthy 
cause. If we were giving instructions 
on the matter, we'd say “PTAs.” 

There is real need for a standard style 
in every printshop. But never a day 
goes by without questions being raised 
for which there is no yes or no answer. 
(You wouldn’t, of course, say the Phil- 
adelphia As, speaking of the ball club.) 
If your boss wants to make these mo- 
mentous decisions, let him get the gray 
hairs. 

The scholar may insist that there is 
only one correct way. Perhaps there is 
—for him. But style changes. We re- 
cently ran across this statement by 
Teall in an old IP: ‘The mere fact that 
this style is used in the Literary Digest 
is pretty good authority for it.” How 
many people remember the style of the 
Literary Digest? 


Crooks Unmasked 

From AP dispatch: “unmasked as an 
imposter.” As I understand it, an ex- 
cise tax official is an IMPOSTER. A crook 
is an iMPosTor. Right? 


Right. There is also imposture, 
which means the fraud perpetrated 
by an impostor. All three are from the 
same mother word. Doesn’t seem too 
advisable to go around calling tax offi- 
cials #m posters. The word is a rarity. 

Reminds us of a remark by Horace 
Walpole (1773) when someone spoke 
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to him about his poor proofreading 
for his private press: “I hope future 
edition-mongers will say of editions 
from my press, they have all the 
beautiful negligence of a gentleman.” 


Betty Has a Dog 

Please answer these two questions 
for us: 

1. Which is correct: her sister’s, 
Betty, dog; her sister, Betty’s, dog; her 
sister’s, Betty’s, dog. 

2. Our head writer dreamed up this 
head: Jumper’s Triumph Over Elmer’s, 
9-4. I contend that since Jumper’s is 
really meaning Jumper’s Shoe Store 
that the head should read: Jumper’s 
Triumphs Over Elmer’s, 9-4. 

Don’t tell me that just because the 
question is about a head that anything 
goes. Please give me some backing if I 
am right and tell me if wrong. 


This is the way the book has the dog 
problem: Her sister, Betty’s, dog. . . . 
The reference also says “An awkward 
construction which editors should 
change if possible is the use of an 
appositive with a noun in the posses- 





Proofreading 

The H. W. Wilson Company, 
the publisher of the Cumulative 
Book Index, has suffered some 
unusual errors which probably 
got by the proofreader in one 
of the off moments such worthy 
gentlemen seldom have. 

One heading, used as a guide 
term, was “Baptists, see also 
Drunkards.” 

One of the royal family was 
referred to as the “Prince of 
Whales.” 

Some of the titles of books and 
articles were misprinted as: “The 
Teaming Millions of the East,” 
and “The Church of the Early 
Bathers."—David T. Armstrong 















AND METHODS 





sive case.” I certainly agree with that. 
Most of the uncertainties in writing 
spring from sentence construction that 
is awkward. 

Anything does go in a head—par- 
ticularly on the sports pages. Quick- 
like, one would say that Jumper’s 
means Jumper’s team, and that the 
team triumphs. But one doesn’t say 
“The Cubs Beats the White Sox” 
(which shows how much we know 
about baseball). In theory you are 
right; in practice you might not be. 
“Triumph” or ““Triumphs”—take your 
choice. Things aren’t always right or 
wrong. It’s not that simple. 


Don’t Bite Your Nails 

What about this paragraph from the 
“world’s greatest newspaper”: A mani- 
cure, Mrs. E— M— O , said he 
took her to her home in his car and 
that he was alone when he left, et 
cetera. (Sorry we can’t complete this 
enthralling saga.—HB) 





Are you worried about that mani- 
cure? We believe it is style on that 
newspaper. The American Hairdresser, 
published by this company, says that a 
manicure is what you get from a mani- 
curist, unless, of course, you are just 
driving her home. 


They're Not the Same 

We've been having an argument 
about which expression is correct: 
“consist of” or “consist in.” Please set- 
tle it. 


Both expressions are correct. They 
are not interchangeable. “Consist of” 
applies to physical things, describing 
materials of which something is made. 
“The mixture consists of milk, eggs, 
and flour.” “Consist in” is used for 
non-material things. “True wealth does 
not consist in the possession of money 
alone.” 
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PROOFROOM PROBLEMS 


“Which Then | Can Resist Not” 

Tho’ I recognize that you are en- 
titled to adhere to your “style,” I think 
you should know there is grammatical 
authority for a difference between 
“cannot” and “can not.” (Proofroom 
for March.) In this I can but recall an 
old friend of mine in “The Grammar 
of English Grammars” by Goold 
Brown. It was copyrighted in 1851, 
after thirty years’ work by Brown, and, 
now, in this centennial year of 1951, 
the old tome of 1102 pages indubitably 
obtains as an authority among those 
folk who would know right from 
wrong in American English. 

For instance, here’s what Brown says 
about the grammatical difference 
*twixt “cannot” and “can not”: 

“Cannot is not properly one word, 
but two: in parsing, the adverb must 
be taken separately, and the auxiliary 
be explained with its principal. When 
power is denied, can and not are now 
generally united,— perhaps in order to 
prevent ambiguity; as, ‘I cannot go.’ 
But when the power is affirmed, and 
something else is denied, the words are 
written separately; as, ‘The Christian 
apologist can not merely expose the ut- 
ter baseness of the infidel assertion, but 
he has positive ground for erecting an 
opposite assertion in its place.” 

In my own writing, I distinguish 
thus: Can not you attend? and You 
cannot attend. In the ellipsis of cannot, 
I write ca’n’t, not can’t, to indicate the 
omission of n and o. (By similar token, 
I write the ellipsis of shall not, sha’n’t, 
to indicate the omission of two \’s and 
one o.) 

I have no intention of trying to sug- 
gest that you change your style of ad- 
hering to the solid form of cannot, ir- 
respective of the reasons set forth in 
the preceding quotation from Brown 
making for the separate form, yet I 
think you should know, regardless of 
style, that there are two ways of writ- 
ing cannot or can not. 


We have authority for our cannot— 
the University of Chicago Press Man- 
ual of Style, which is still faintly warm 
from the presses and a long way off 
from its centennial. 

Possibly we don’t see eye-to-eye in 
defining your phrase “American Eng- 
lish.” To us it is a fluid thing; that 


“Twenty-six letters in the alphabet and look 
what you’re doing to them!” 


which is proper today may be wrong 
tomorrow, because the people change 
their ways of writing and talking. Oth- 
erwise, we'd all be speaking the speech 
of Adam and Eve, if we wanted to be 
regarded as “‘correct.” 

We were very much interested in 
your letter, and agree with you as to 
your privilege to handle cannot as you 
see fit. But in a business publication, 
we have found it simpler (and always 
understandable) to settle on cannot, 
with rare exceptions of can not when 
used in quotations. 


Talk and Talk and Talk 

Would you please define and describe 
a “conversation piece” for my benefit? 
I must say that the dictionaries are re- 
markably reticent about this phrase I 
see in every other advertisement I read. 


First, let us say that you will save 
yourself trouble by keeping out of the 
conversation piece ads. They are for 
women only, though we have seen a 
few dubious ties advertised in such a 
manner. 

A conversation piece is a thing or 
gadget—for sale—which the makers or 
ad men feel will break the verbal ice 
when one gets stuck in the corner with 
a mute stranger at a party. You say to 
the lady wearing or carrying the thing: 
“That’s the durnedest hat (necklace, 
bracelet, shoes, gloves, unidentifiable 
gadget, et cetera) I ever saw. Lose a 
bet?” It may be that the thing in ques- 
tion will set you off on a talking jag 
that will be the basis for a beautiful 
friendship. But we doubt it. 


“Conversation piece” is a term ap- 
parently inspired by things of such du- 
bious nature or worth that they could 
not be described by coherent words. 
The pieces make nice Christmas pres- 
ents for people you don’t like. 


On the Way Out 

In your column for April, you stated 
that you seemed to be suffering from 
a bad case of hex in March, and that a 
few more like it and you will be out- 
side looking in. Well! Here goes: (List 
of three errors deleted by HB. What 
you folks don’t notice won’t harm us.) 

If you do start outside looking in, 
keep on going with your column, to 
help us be on the inside looking up. 

A friend of mine, taking copy over 
the phone and wanting to make sure 
there would be no errors, asked the ad- 
vertiser if the name of the book was 
‘What Makes Air?” “No,’ was the 
reply, “the last word is hair, the same 
as hatmosphere.” “Sorry,” replied my 
friend, “I thought it was ’air the same 
as your ’ead.” 


We hope that Lloyd Chester, of Bal- 
larat, Australia, doesn’t object to our 
mentioning that this letter is from 
him. He’s been reading IP for twenty- 
five years, and this is the first peep 
we've had out of him. 

We liked his “h” story—also the 
picture of us outside looking in at him 
looking up. 


Thirty—30- 

Can you tell me the origin of “30” 
as used in the writing game? Having 
tried on and off over a number of years 
to solve this little mystery, I am hop- 
ing you can put an end to a rather use- 
less pursuit. 


We can’t tell you the source for 
“30.” The most widely accepted theory 
is that “30” was the sign-off signal of 
telegraphers in the days of code—be- 
cause “30” was easy to do, It isn’t hard 
to see how newspaper men could take 
it from there. This isn’t a very pic- 
turesque tale. Possibly some of our 
readers could do better. 

We see a great many manuscripts, 
but recall only one writer who actually 
uses “30.” He’s a gentleman of the old 
school—well, he isn’t exactly a gentle- 
man, but he is of the old school. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Black Specks in the Print 

I am sending you a sample of our 
weekly newspaper which is printed 
four pages up on a modern cylinder 
press, equipped with automatic feeder. 
You will note that many of the half- 
tones have a muddy appearance and 
that there is even dirt in the coarse 
stereo screens in some of the advertise- 
ments. Our weekly run is 4,000 copies 
which, with a 16-page paper, means a 
press run of 16,000. 

We have tried everything under the 
sun to try to do away with the muddy 
appearance but we have never been able 
to determine how to correct it. Among 
other things we have tried cuts in the 
range of 65- to 85-line screen; we have 
used them at heights varying from 
type-high to .006-inch over type-high; 
we have installed new rollers; we have 
tried a variety of ink formulas. 

We have washed the press and foun- 
tain completely each week; we have 
cleaned the cylinder brush thoroughly 
and have gone over the feeder and all 
recesses in the cylinder with a vacuum 
cleaner, but invariably the muddy look 
shows up after 1,000-2,000 impres- 
sions. We have tried everything from a 
very hard to a very soft packing on the 
cylinder; we have adjusted and read- 
justed the form and the distributor 
rollers; the only thing we have not 
changed is the brand of paper we are 
using. 

Several other newspapers in this area 
are using identical equipment, paper, 
and materials and have never run into 
this trouble. Can you give me any ideas 
on how to correct it? We have even 
tried cuts made by different engraving 
plants and that made no difference. 


As there are three types of newspaper 
inks, one for high speed rotary web, 
another for flatbed web perfectors, and 
a third for single flatbed cylinder 
presses, make sure you are getting the 
best obtainable for this newsprint on 
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single cylinder presses. Send sample of 
paper and the name of the press to the 
inkmaker. 

Dirt may get into the ink if it is not 
kept covered in the can and the foun- 
tain. Between runs cover the ink in the 
fountain, after washing the fountain 
steel roller all the way around, with a 
sheet of manila tympan paper, oiled 
with machine oil on one side. Lay the 
un-oiled side of this strip on the ink in 
the fountain. Instead of washing the 
press up once a week, wash up com- 
pletely just before starting each run 
after the press has been standing some 
hours. Make sure the form is clean just 
before starting each run. 

When the container in which the 
sheets of newsprint are received is 
opened, examine the paper for dust, 
dirt, and burred edges before it is 
placed in the feeder. If the sheets have 
burred edges, back trim to get clean 
edges is indicated. 

If a considerable amount of dust and 
dirt gets into the air of the pressroom, 
some preventive measures may be nec- 
essary. If much dust and dirt arises 
from sweeping the floor, dampened 
sawdust helps to control dust and dirt. 

There is a vacuum sheet cleaner used 
to clean sheets and webs of paper which 
may be attached to your press so that 
each sheet will be cleaned before it goes 
down to impression. 


Raised Letter Printing 

We shall appreciate it very much if 
you will put us in touch with manu- 
facturers of equipment and supplies for 
thermographic printing. We'd like to 
get further information from them 
about this very interesting method of 
dry transfers which we believe would 
be of great aid to the graphic arts. 

Many printers have engaged in trans- 
fer production because transfers, like 
decals, are used in many divisions of 
business. We have sent a list of sup- 
pliers to you. 










Feather-edging Machine 

When precise register is not neces- 
sary we get by with single- and two- 
color jobs on deckle- or feather-edge 
paper but when precise register is speci- 
fied on two or more colors we have 
never had satisfactory results even with 
a half-dozen stunts from our press- 
men’s bag of tricks. How are jobs in 
four and five colors produced on deckle- 
edge paper? 


There is a deckle-edging machine 
which permits feeding these jobs to 
smooth guide edges since the deckle- 
or feather-edge may be put on after 
printing. Before this machine was man- 
ufactured some years ago, deckle-edge 
sheets with just one smooth edge could 
be printed in precise register on platen 
presses by cutting a nick with a blade 
in the center of the smooth edge and 
feeding this slit over a thinner blade 
gauge up to the regular two bottom 
gauges. The blade gauge took care of 
the sidewise register. 


Spot Gumming Machine 

One job that we get from time to 
time is spot gumming. Long ago we 
tried to do it on the press but a number 
of trials convinced us that this is not 
practicable so we wound up farming 
such jobs out to a finishing concern 
in another city. This is not too con- 
venient, to put it mildly. 

We understand they accomplish spot 
gumming on a roller coating machine. 
This piece of equipment would not fit 
in our setup but we are wondering 
whether a small spot gumming machine 
was ever manufactured that proved 
practicable enough to stand the acid 
test of time. We had heard of several 
in the past but they must have de- 
veloped too many “bugs” since they 
are no longer on the market. 

There is a spot gumming machine 
on the market which does the job. We 
have sent the maker’s name and address. 
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Stripping Trouble 

We are enclosing samples of a color 
run on coated blotter. One from a 
platen press, as you will note, is mot- 
tled. The run from a cylinder press is 
not mottled. The same form, stock, and 
ink were used on both runs. Could you 
enlighten us as to why we get these 
results? 


On the platen press there is not suf- 
ficient margin for stripping a form 
with as much solid area as this. In the 
attempt to overcome this difficulty, the 
ink was reduced, and in softening its 
body the hue also was reduced. So to 
hold the color, an excess of the reduced 
ink was fed and this caused mottle. 

However, if you will get special 
platen press halftone ink and run the 
stock double size to provide for strip- 
ping, the job may be produced on the 
platen press, but this makes hand feed- 
ing necessary as the stock will be too 
long for automatic feed. 


Inks for Thin Papers 

Thin papers, as a rule, are lacking 
in opacity. The wrong ink will show 
through more because of the trans- 
lucency of the thin paper. In years 
past thin papers consisted of thin writ- 
ings such as French folio, onion skin, 
and manifold, but today we use much 
thin book and magazine paper, such as 
bible paper for dictionaries and other 
thick books, and thin s. and s. c. and 
m. f. paper as postage savers. 

Inks for such papers should be 
ground in a vehicle without penetrat- 
ing oil to hold showthrough to the 
minimum. Otherwise the thin stock 
will be grayed so that the expected con- 
trast of black ink and white paper will 
be missing. In reality, the black ink is 
printing on a gray ground. Halftones 
will lose clear and sharp tonal value and 
the text will be harder to read. 


Knotting and Stringing Machines 

Various machines are used to insert 
string and cord into holes punched in 
small folders, booklets, and tags, aft- 
erwards knotting the string. Some of 
these devices which save much time 
otherwise wasted in doing the work by 
hand are known as looping, stringing, 
and tying machines. The most versatile 
punches the hole, threads in the string, 
and knots it. 





Slitting Attachments, Either on Cylinder or 
On Rotary Perforator, May Solve Problem 


Please note the enclosed statement, 
printed two sides, with the regular 
short cutting marks provided at the 
upper and lower edges of the 3%2- by 
15-inch card. The cutting marks indi- 
cate two cuts across the longer dimen- 
sion, each 5\% inches long. We would 
like to know if you have information 
about any machine which will make 
these two cuts in one operation, with 
a range of about seven inches. 


If you mean a paper-cutting ma- 
chine, we have no information about 
such a machine on the market. The 
closest to it are 3- and 4-knife con- 
tinuous straight line trimmers, used 
principally in book and magazine bind- 
eries, and die cutting, either on a die- 
cutting machine or with cutting rules 
on the press. 

However, slitting attachments which 
slit the sheet while it is held by the 
grippers of the cylinder press are on 
the market. Rotary perforating ma- 
chines are also provided with slitting 
attachment. It is possible to slit the 
card to marks by using either of these 
devices. 

While the foregoing answers your 
question, it may not afford the solu- 
tion of the problem. This card is a 
good grade of index bristol which indi- 
cates that the 5'4-inch cut-offs are 
filed. Two customary requirements for 
such cards are that all four edges are 
trimmed (back trimmed to remove 
burr) and that the cards are uniform 
in size. There is an index card machine 
which cuts cards to these specifications: 
uniform size and four even edges. Die- 
cutting machines may be used for the 
same purpose. Slitting is another means. 

All of these methods, when pre- 
viously printed cards are to be cut, are 
dependent on nearly perfect register 
in the printing. The cards are fed to 
a fixed position for cutting, after the 
cards had been fed to a fixed position 
(the guides) for printing. Right here 
trouble may be met, for even if non- 
level cards can be fed to the guides, 
this does not guarantee that uniformly 
perfect register can be held on a long 
run—far from it—in summer when 


relative humidity is high, with the 
customary wave across the grain in 
cardboard. Because of the relative hu- 
midity the cards may change in length 
after printing. 

If the hazards of misregister on curly 
cards and change in dimension have 
been safely passed, the cards must be 
perfectly jogged for very close cutting. 
Finally, a modern paper-cutting ma- 
chine which will cut accurately to 
within .001-inch and is in perfect con- 
dition to properly function is required. 

This job is difficult because insuffi- 
cient margin was left for cutting. One- 
eighth inch is standard but the mar- 
gins here are less than 1/16 to provide 
for cut and back trim. If all conditions 
are favorable and all hazards passed 
safely, the cut-offs could be made ac- 
curate for length without bleeding the 
lines of type adjacent to the cuts. 

The best solution is to shorten the 
lines of type in the three sections of 
the card by using either smaller size 
or more condensed type. This is pos- 
sible and would provide the '%-inch 
cutting margin. 

The logical procedure thereafter 
would be to cut and trim the cards on 
a modern cutter, each cut accurate to 
within .001-inch. 

Much depends on the effects of rela- 
tive humidity. The waterproof linings 
of the mill containers should not be 
opened until the sheets are to be cut. 
Before starting the run on the first 
side, a printers’ moisture indicator of 
the sword-blade type should be inserted 
in the sheets of bristol in the case. If 
the indicator shows that the bristol is 
out of balance with the room atmos- 
phere more than 5 per cent on the dry 
or 10 per cent on the moist side, it is 
well not to open the wraps but leave 
the bristol covered when a hairline cut- 
ting job is at hand. Postpone the cut- 
ting until the balance is better. 

The stock should be trimmed on the 
two guide edges before printing and 
the same end of the sheet should be fed 
to the opposite end guides on the press, 
when printing the first and second 
sides, reading head to head. 
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OFFSET 


By Charles F. King 





Inkometer Measures Length and Tack of Inks 


(Concluded from August issue) 

Another difficulty which may be en- 
countered when such a condition exists 
is the sensitization of the plate in the 
areas which correspond to those on the 
blanket on which the preceding color 
has become piled. The plate will become 
etched enough to transfer ink from the 
form rollers and overlay the entire 
print of the earlier-down color with 
that of the unit on which the ink is 
piling. This condition seems to occur 
more frequently with zinc plates than 
with aluminum. 

One might be inclined to think that 
the best answer to this problem of pil- 
ing would be to set the ink as fast as 
possible. Either a highly absorptive 
stock or a fast-setting ink, or both, 
would appear to leave less ink on the 
surface of the sheet to be transferred 
to the next blanket. 

This does not seem to be the best 
way to handle the problem. Instead, 
increasing the setting rate of an ink 
will at times increase the tendency for 
the ink to pile. One explanation given 
for this apparent paradox is that there 
is a certain amount of “lubrication” 
required in an ink, and when the major 
portion of the vehicle component of 
the ink has set into the paper, there is 
no lubrication between the blanket and 
the ink and hence it sticks to the rub- 
ber rather than adhering to the stock. 

There is another cause of piling over 
which the lithographer has no control. 
If the pigment has not been satisfac- 
torily dispersed in the vehicle of the 
base from which the pressman prepares 
his press mixture, the ink will pile 
invariably. 

The only recourse in such cases is 
return the ink to the manufacturer to 
be re-ground. In days gone by there 
was some excuse for such an ink reach- 
ing the lithographers’ shelves, but there 
is now an instrument available for test- 
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ing the fineness of grind which makes 
it inexcusable for any inkmaker to de- 
liver such an ink to his customers. 

There is still much to be learned 
about ink transfer on two-, three,- and 
four-color presses, and some of the ob- 
servations which have been made in the 
above discussion could perhaps be ques- 
tioned. One of the reasons there is so 
little positive information available is 
that the inkmaker is seldom aware of 
the press performance of his ink. Often 
he has no idea what materials have been 
added by the pressman. Although the 
inkmaker may supply a series of inks 
which should have no tendency to pile 
and be in perfect balance as far as Ink- 
ometer readings are concerned, the ad- 
ditions the pressman makes may induce 
piling or throw the tack relationship 
completely out of balance. 

Furthermore, the lithographer seldom 
has the facilities for testing the ink and 
at times the materials which are added 
to the base formula are not even 
weighed. For this reason there is practi- 
cally no data available concerning inks 
as they are actually run. 

Perhaps by this time the reader has 
gathered the impression that the Ink- 
ometer is the solution to all problems 
in multicolor letterpress printing and 
makes multicolor offset printing sim- 
ple. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Even in letterpress printing, exam- 
ples can be cited where inks were not 
supposed to trap according to the read- 
ings on the instrument, and yet they 
did. Likewise, the opposite condition 
has been known to exist. There is still 
much to be learned concerning the ap- 
plication of the results given by the 
instrument to the actual printing proc- 
ess, and perhaps some re-designing of 
the instrument should be attempted. 

A number of years ago, this author 
ran into a series of letterpress inks 


which did not behave as the tack read- 
ings indicated they should. He found 
that to print the correct shade of these 
inks the pressman was forced to carry 
the first-down color as light as possible, 
the second color full, and the third 
color light. The second color would not 
trap on the first, and the third would 
trap only poorly on the first but per- 
fectly on the second. 

This led to the making of a slight 
adjustment in the construction of the 
instrument which proved, contrary to 
previously published information, that 
the tack of an ink increases in a direct 
relation to the volume of ink carried. 
Through this discovery alone the author 
has been able to account for most of 
the apparent inconsistencies between 
the instrument readings and press per- 
formance in letterpress work. 

If some satisfactory means of intro- 
ducing the water factor into the actual 
readings could be discovered, its useful- 
ness to the lithographer could undoubt- 
edly be increased. Until such a time it 
is only safe to say that some improve- 
ments can be made in the operation of 
multicolor offset equipment through 
the use of the Inkometer. > 


Setting Offset Dampeners 

If dampeners on small offset presses 
are set too heavy to the vibrating roller, 
the water will be rolled out rather than 
into them. The effect is the same as a 
clothes wringer. However, dampeners 
must be set to the vibrating roll tightly 
enough to prevent skidding. Dampeners 
should be set heavy enough on the plate 
to get a good damp, but plate life will 
be shortened if they are set too heavy. 
We have found that by using waxed 
paper or photographic film, we can get 
a more accurate setting than with ordi- 
nary paper strips. These materials do not 
absorb water, which makes paper break 
or gives an inaccurate check. — Roy 
Barnes, Harris-Seybold Company. 
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% (In the January, 1951, issue the 
question of deep-etch coatings crack- 
ing during periods of high humidity 
was discussed. It was noted that most 
of the published information concern- 
ing cracking or crazing referred to its 
occurrence during periods of low hu- 
midity, but little or no information was 
available about either its occurrence or 
means of correcting it when caused by 
high humidity. As a result readers were 
invited to send in any information they 
might have as to the possible cause of 
the trouble and any means of correct- 
ing it. The following letter was re- 
ceived from A, P. Reynolds, Printing- 
Testing Laboratory, S. D. Warren 
Company.) 


I should be asking questions of your 
column rather than attempting to give 
answers, but in the January issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, your comments 
on the problem of crazed coatings in- 
terested me very much because my own 
experience parallels that which you 
outlined. 

In noting this crazed effect, I at- 
tempted to accentuate it, and my first 
reaction was to increase whirler tem- 
peratures and the rate of drying. This 
tack was entirely unsuccessful. For 
some reason or another, I concluded 
that this phenomenon might have 
something to do with crystal growth of 
the dichromate. I believe that I was led 
to this conclusion by the observation 
that potassium dichromate, being less 
soluble than ammonium dichromate, 
tended to accentuate this condition 
when drying was slowed down by the 
effects of humid atmosphere. 

I also observed that increasing the 
amount of dichromate, whether ammo- 
nium or potassium, tended to increase 
the degree of crazing under any given 
set of drying conditions. However, re- 
gardless of the increased ratio of di- 


chromate, I was unable to create any 


crazing effect or any crystallizing effect 
so long as I dried these coatings in 
warm dry air. It was only when such 
plates were dried in closed cabinets with 
dead air and high humidity that such 
an effect took place. 

Knowing that slow drying condi- 
tions tend to promote growth of large 
crystals, it was simply an assumption 
on my part that this perhaps was a 
basis for this so-called crazing. I simply 
pass this along as a thought that might 
be of interest. 

Thank you, Al. This certainly is of 
interest, and it at least gives a possible 
line of approach in solving the problem. 


(Another reply comes from Glen A. 
Drager, superintendent of Wright Ad- 
vertisers Press, Des Moines, Iowa.) I 
was with the Army Engineers in Puerto 
Rico and in Puerto Rico the humidity 
is very high most of the time. We never 
had much trouble with scum or cracks 
in the coating; in fact, none that I re- 
call. We used a proportion of photo- 
engravers glue of 1 to 8 in our albumin 
coating solution. This may be of value 
in respect to the above. I pass it along 
to whomever it may help. 


The problem with surface plate coat- 
ings is slightly different from that with 
deep-etch. It is the exposed portion of 
the coating which shows the cracks, 
and since this is the portion that does 
not print in the deep-etch method, it 
is the part which shows the scum. 
There has been some attempt to claim 
that cracking or crazing always takes 
place in albumin coating and this ex- 
plains why these plates will take ink in 
the exposed areas. Photoengravers glue 
is quite viscous and undoubtedly gave 
you a thicker film of coating which 
would crack more easily than a thin 
albumin coating. If the above theory is 
correct, ‘accentuating this cracking 
condition would give better plates for 
surface printing. 


Wants Offset Press 

We would like to take the liberty of 
asking your help in the following mat- 
ter. We are greatly interested in the 
acquisition of special offset presses and 
as we do not know the names of any 
of the manufacturers of such machines 
in your country, the thought occurred 
to us that you might be able to give us 
some assistance. 

Here are the specifications for the 
machine our client has in mind: A two- 
color offset press of a special type for 
the printing of safety backgrounds on 
currency paper and bonds, printing in 
two colors on one side of the paper with 
exact register, or printing the same two 
colors with exact register, either one or 
the other, on each side of the paper. A 
machine on which the paper sheets have 
to move to other grippers in order to 
receive the two impressions would not 
suit our client. Size of the impression: 
about 20 by 30 inches. 

We would certainly appreciate it if 
you could let us know if there are any 
makers of such machinery whom we 
could contact on this subject. 


There are in this country a number 
of manufacturers of offset presses who 
design special types of equipment for 
specific jobs. However, I do know that 
printing such as you describe has been 
successfully run on standard two-color 
equipment one side at a time. In these 
instances, of course, grippers have been 
used in transferring the sheets from one 
unit to the other. 

(If any manufacturers of special 
equipment would be interested in get- 
ting in contact with our European 
questioner, I will be very glad to fur- 
nish them with his name and address.) 





> Quote 


Importance of estimating 
cannot be overestimated. It’s fre- 
quently a temptation to bid low 
on the next job after you've lost 
one, in order to get work in the 
plant. Then you bid high on the 
next one ofter that in order to 
make up for the low one. Follow 
this system and you'll find your- 
self getting only the low ones.— 
James J. Rudisill, speaking at the 
Eastern Seaboard Conference 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Densitometer for Process Work 


The Kodak Process Densitometer, 
Model 1, designed for use in photo- 
mechanical reproduction, has been 
announced by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, New York. 





With the new densitometer, density 
measurements can be made directly on 
wet or dry materials. Density readings 
on negatives or positives can be made 
anywhere in a 30- by 40-inch trans- 
parency. The head can also be at- 
tached to a transformer, which is also 
supplied, and this in turn can be 
plugged into the darkroom circuit so 
that density readings can be made on 
the ground glass of the darkroom 
camera. Densities from 0.0 to 3.0 (100 
per cent to 0.1 per cent transmission) 
can be read directly from the scale. 
With the proper auxiliary density, 
readings up to 4.0 (0.01 per cent trans- 
mission) can be taken. Density read- 
ings are uniformly spaced on the scale 
and as a result can be read from the 
scale when the machine is in operation. 
The Kodak Process Densitometer is 
designed to operate on 110 to 125 volts, 
50 to 60 cycles alternating current 
only. In use it requires only plugging 
into an electrical outlet. 


Color Retouching Table 

A new color retouching table has 
been designed by Consolidated Photo 
Engravers and Lithographers Equip- 
ment Company, 2155 West Wabansia 
Street, Chicago 47, Illinois, It has a 
curved reflector that forms the entire 
back of the table unit. The curve of the 
deflector provides reflection of the light 
sources for a spread of light across the 
work table’s surface. The table is faced 
with polished plate glass. Underneath 
the glass is a diffusing surface of white 
translucent material. Cold cathode 
light tubes are used. A Powerstat unit 
gives control of light. There is a move- 
able stand for holding kodachromes, an 
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adjustable copyholder, and three draw- 
ers in a desk type assembly. The table 
is made entirely of heavy steel sheet 
and plate. 


New Electrical Control 

Graham Transmissions, 3754 North 
Holton Street, Milwaukee 12, Wiscon- 
sin, announces a new packaged remote 
electrical control system for its line of 
variable speed transmissions in sizes 
from % to 5 horsepower. The new 
control ranges from the maximum 
speed desired to zero. It is mounted on 
the transmission with four bolts and is 
available for push button operation at 
the remote point. It can also be had 
with or without remote speed indica- 
tion equipment. 


Heat Seal Papers 

Trojan Firebird Heat Seal Papers is 
the new name for the line of papers 
made with heat seal adhesive by the 
Gummed Products Company, Troy, 
Ohio. The Troy firm has been a manu- 
facturer of heat seal paper for many 
years. 


IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES | 






New ATF Face 


American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, have made Verona type 
available to American typographers 
and printers. Stephenson and Blake, 
Limited of Sheffield introduced this 
face in England. Its original name, 
Bologna, was changed when ATF took 
over its production for the Americar. 
market. 


VERONA 


an interesting new type 


Cast in nine sizes up to 48-point, 
Verona is a modern adaptation of a 
manuscript style originated by the fif- 
teenth-century Italian Humanists. 
Suitable for a wide range of composi- 
tion, it is suggested particularly for 
use on keepsakes, broadsides, mottoes 
and church printing. Also appropriate 
for advertising display lines, title 
pages, brochures, stationery and publi- 
cation headlines, Verona combines well 
with soft, informal types. 





New color retouching table has curved reflector to spread light. Table is faced with plate glass 
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Metron Electric Tachometer 


The Metron Type 25D electric hand 
tachometer is available from the Met- 
ron Instrument Company in the follow- 
ing new speed measuring ranges: 100- 
1000, 200-2000 and 500-5000 r.p.m. and 
f.p.m.; and 10-100, 20-200 and 50-500 
f.p.m. Ranges are suited for speeds 
encountered in motor and generator 
testing, process control, and mainte- 
nance work without the need of range 
extending adapters. Range extending 
adapters, however, are available to 
measure speeds as low as 20 r.p.m. and 
as high as 50,000 r.p.m. The tachome- 
ter can be used for acceleration tests, 
has a self-calibrating check circuit, re- 
mains undamaged by overspeeding or 
selection of the wrong range, is claimed 


to couple high accuracy with long life 
and has low operating torque. 


Electric Power Drives 


Type KFE Speed-Trol electric pow- 
er drives have been added by Sterling 
Electric Motors. They are the first of 
a series in the 20 to 25 horsepower 
range. The Drip-Proof model prevents 
liquids or other foreign material from 
falling into the motor. Motor housing 
and the variable transmission case are 
made of gray iron castings. Positive 
adjustment of pulleys, infinite speed 
variations, and speed control under 
varying loads are other features of this 
model. The manufacturer states that 
the model can be supplied with manual, 
electric, or mechanical remote control. 


New type speed-controlled electric power drives 
have been added by Sterling Electric Motors 


Vandercook Research Develops New Metal Base, Easily Cast, and Plate-Mounting Method 


Two new plate-mounting materials 
have been developed by Vandercook 
Research, Incorporated, an affiliate of 
Vandercook and Sons, 900 North Kil- 
patrick Avenue, Chicago, proof press 
manufacturers. The first development 
is a metal base for mounting plates 
to type-high. The base is designed to 
remain permanently stable and can be 
cast in any printing plant. The second 
development is a lead alloy backing 
sheet designed to simplify and speed 
up the mounting of 16-gauge originals 
to patent base height. 

Each of the above developments is 
characterized by a series of diagonal 
grooves molded directly into the sur- 
face on which the plate is mounted. 
The diagonal grooves serve three pur- 
poses: 1) they provide an escape for 
gas pockets which become trapped 
under plates and prevent a firm over- 
all bond when mounting is done with 
a heat-set adhesive; 2) they furnish 
a gripping or “tooth” surface for the 
adhesive, making possible a stronger 
bond; and 3) they make it possible 
to unmount a plate without damage 
in a matter of minutes by allowing the 
solvent to flow through them—when 
the plate is laid face down in the sol- 
vent—to soften the adhesive. 

Vandercook, after exhaustive tests 
to find a stable base for letterpress 
printers, turned to ordinary type metal 
and concluded that it was best suited 
for the purpose. Type metal was finally 
chosen for five reasons: 1) it produces 


New backing used for mounting 16-gauge plates 


a base that is permanently stable; 2) 
it is a metal with which every printer 
is familiar; 3) it is available readily 
in most printing plants; 4) it presents 
no metal separation problem to print- 
ers who use either Linotype or Mono- 
type metal or both; 5) it can be re- 
claimed almost 100 per cent for making 
base or casting type and is, therefore, 
economical. 

A special bear-off gauge was de- 
signed to check the comparative 
strength of different adhesive mate- 
rials, as well as methods of mounting. 
The gauge is a device on which a plate 
is locked in a fixed position and at- 
tempts made to shift the plate by 
hydraulic pressure. A small dial on the 
gauge indicates in .0001 of an inch 
how much the plate has shifted on its 
base, while a larger dial indicates the 
number of pounds per square inch pres- 
sure necessary to shift the plate or pop 
it off the base entirely. 

Vandercook experimented in mount- 
ing plates with nails, but nailing 
proved the weakest mounting method. 
The one finally selected was a thermo- 
setting bonding film applied with heat 
and pressure. This type of adhesive was 
chosen when strength tests with the 
bear-off gauge showed that plates 
mounted with a heat-set adhesive would 
stand up under 600 pounds per square 
inch pressure—and not move on the 
block. 

The new base is made of material 
with which all printers are familiar. 


Diagonally grooved base mounts type high 


To cast the base, a printer uses a spe- 
cial mold, designed and produced by 
the Vandercook Company, that fits any 
flat-box stereotype caster and produces 
a grooved cast 12% by 20 inches in 
size. 

The new backing sheet has an ad- 
vantage in that original plates can be 
backed up to patent base thickness at 
much less cost and with greater ac- 
curacy than the sweating-on process 
now used in most plants. The bond be- 
tween the plate and backing is ob- 
tained by means of an adhesive film 
applied with heat and pressure instead 
of the tin foil now used for sweating- 
on plates. The grooved face eliminates 
all the hazards of plates not adhering 
firmly to the backing; the plate can be 
removed after the job has been printed, 
and the backing metal salvaged. 

A sheet of thermo-setting film is 
cut first, in mounting plates to approx- 
imately the same size as the plate to 
be mounted. Then the sheet is laid be- 
tween the plate and the backing mate- 
rial and the assembly placed in a suit- 
able mounting press under heat and 
pressure. Mounting time is not critical, 
though not less than ten minutes is 
recommended. 

Vandercook has printed two booklets 
which describe and illustrate the oper- 
ations of making the base and mount- 
ing and unmounting the plates. The 
booklets were printed experimentally 
in the firm’s laboratory without make- 
ready on the halftones. 


New base easily cast in plant’s stereo caster 
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SALESMEN’S 





% It pays To Look back on some of 
our mistakes and see why we lost that 
order we were so sure of getting. This 
isn’t a matter of crying over spilled 
milk. A good many years ago Josh Bill- 
ings delivered this bit of wisdom: 
“Success don’t consist in never making 
mistakes but in never making the same 
mistake twicet.” So, in the vein of 
never making the same _ mistake 
“twicet,” let us go back to see what we 
did wrong and try to see if we can 
avoid repeating the error. 

1. How does the buyer regard you? 
Does he think of you as his consultant, 
to be called in whenever he needs ad- 
vice on printing? Or does he pass you 
up, assuming that whatever new kind 
of printing he needs at the moment is 
out of your line? 

In these days a lot of new printing 
is needed. New forms are called for; 
new booklets are wanted. How did 
your buyer friend react to this changed 
situation? Did he call up one of his 
own competitors and ask him where 
he bought this kind of printing or did 
he ask what you would suggest? A lot 
of orders go out the window that way. 

Your safest bet is to sell the buyer 
the idea that you are an authority on 
printing (you are, aren’t you?); then 
he will call you whenever he has a new 
problem to solve. 

2. The buyer didn’t know that you 
did that kind of work. Well, where 
have you been? And what have you 
been talking about during all the inter- 
views you have had during the past 
few years? Certainly you can’t expect 
a buyer to patronize you if he does not 
know what you are selling. Of course, 
you have a lot of company; many sales- 
men do not let the buyers know what 
kinds of printing their shops are capa- 
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ble of. That does not excuse you. It is 
your job to see that the buyer knows 
everything you are offering so that he 
may give you a ring whenever any- 
thing in your line comes up. 

3. And here is another right along 
the same lines: You lost that order be- 
cause you did not know your pros- 
pect’s needs well enough. Either you or 
the buyer must know which of his 
needs you can supply. If he does not 
know that you can produce good let- 
terheads economically and promptly, 
how are you going to get together on 
an order for letterheads? If each of 
you expects the other to be a mind 
reader, a stalemate is sure to result. 
Study your prospect’s needs and then 
see that he knows how well you can 
fill them. 

4. And this is almost sure to be your 
fault: Firms in the big cities are gen- 
erally plagued by the number of sales- 
men who call on them. In order to 
save the buyer’s time, many of these 
firms set up what is known as a buffer 
buyer. These buffer buyers may be 
young fellows who are learning the 
business. Or they may simply be men 
hired to take the calls from salesmen 
and talk with them as long as neces- 
sary to get rid of them. In any event, 
a salesman can waste a lot of time be- 
fore he finds out the true nature of the 
man with whom he is talking. 

As an example of the usefulness of 
a buffer, the writer recalls talking with 
Jules Boday, formerly the buyer for a 
large agency. In the course of some 
twenty years in the agency, he and his 
buffers had been called on by more 
than 4,000 printers. Obviously, the 
buyer had no time to interview all the 
printers who presented their cards. His 
buffers were an absolute necessity. At 
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the same time, printers who called and 
failed tu reach the buyer were simply 
wasting their time. It is unfortunate 
that the needs of the buyers and the 
sellers clash at just this point. The suc- 
cessful salesman is the one who gets 
through the barricade. 

5. Your competitor is reaching the 
real buyer. This is the reverse of the 
above. In other words, your competitor 
has solved the problem of getting 
through. The remedy is obvious but 
difficult. You will never get an order 
until you get through to the person 
who has the power to issue the order. 
Your competitor who knows him has 
the advantage of getting close infor- 
mation and detailed requirements on 
which to bid while you must depend 
on superficial information. 

6. Maybe you have been “high-hat- 
ting” the real buyer. Sometimes a sales- 
man who has been unable to get close 
to the real buyer has been so far off the 
beam on his guess as to the real buyer’s 
identity that he has actually found 
himself “high-hatting” that individual. 
This is an extreme case and, needless 
to say, does not add to the cordiality 
with which the salesman is received. 

There is one sure method of avoiding 
this embarrassing experience. When 
you start to cultivate any organization, 
make the acquaintance of everyone 
who may have something to do with 
buying printing. By doing this you will 
become friendly with those you should 
know and you will also make some ac- 
quaintances who may be useful to you 
at some future date. Even a stock 
clerk may be of use by tipping you off 
when stocks are running low. 

7. It is possible to offend someone 
by sheer carelessness. One way this 
happens is by a salesman overstepping 
the bounds between friendliness and 
familiarity. It is natural for a salesman 
to want to be close enough to a buyer 
to call him by his first name. Some buy- 
ers resent this. It is well to remember 
that no salesman ever lost an order 
through courtesy to a customer and 
his staff. 

8. Conversely, the surest way for a 
salesman to get in with a buyer is to 
win his friendship. lf a buyer likes you 
well enough to want you to have an 
order he will find some way to see that 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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BOOKS FOR 
THE PRINTER 


Printing Types 
Their History, Forms and Use 

PRINTING TYPES, Their History, 
Forms and Use. Second edition—in 
two volumes, by Daniel Berkeley 
Updike. In volume I Mr. Updike dis- 
cusses the Latin alphabet, the inven- 
tion of printing, the cutting and cast- 
ing of types, fifteenth-century types in 
Germany, Italy, France, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, and England; and Ger- 
man, Italian, and French types of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Volume II continues the discussion 
of types to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century in the Netherlands, 
Spain, and England, and then de- 
scribes American types and nineteenth 
century types in general. The closing 
chapters on choice of type and on the 
industrial conditions of the past and 
their relationship to the problems of 
printers today are particularly valu- 
able to typographers. 

Everyone interested in the graphic 
arts will welcome the re-issue of this 
classic on the art of printing, which 
has been unavailable for several years. 
Available through the IP book depart- 
ment. 367 illustrations. Two volumes 
—$12.50. 


The Book In America 


THE BooK IN AMERICA by Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt, written in collabora- 
tion with Lawrence C. Wroth and 
Rollo G. Silver is a history of the 
making and selling of books in the 
United States. 

This is the consecutive story of book 
production and distribution from co- 
lonial days through the past decade 
with its rapid economic changes and 
technical advances in book manufac- 
turing methods. What was a print shop 
like in seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies? What types were used? What 
presses were available? Where did the 
ink come from? All these questions are 
answered in the book. 

The bibliography gives a check list 
of nearly 1,000 titles of books about 
books. The entries are classified by 
subject with the sections on printing 
and book-making broken down into 
fourteen sub-sections such as econom- 
ics and organization in the printing 
trade, printing manuals, types and 


When not otherwise specified in the review, 
books may be ordered from The Inland Printer 
Book Department, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6 





typefounding, modern fine printing. 
The list serves as an excellent guide 
to the literature on printing and the 
book trade in our country and as a 
basis for the working library of books 
on trade matters. 509 pages. $10.00 


Proportions For Bulletin and 


Booklet Layouts and Illustrations 
PROPORTIONS FOR BULLETIN AND 
BOOKLET LAYOUTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
is the title of a 46-page booklet by 
Grace E. Langdon and Byron C. Jorns. 
The booklet tells how to make publica- 
tions attractive by a wider use of the 
principles of proportion in pictures 
and layout. The dynamic symmetry 
method of breaking space into har- 
monious units is recommended as a 
guide. Copies are available from the 
University of Wisconsin, College of 
Agriculture, for fifty cents each. 


Advertising Media 


ADVERTISING MEDIA by Ed Brennen 
is designed to give the reader a thor- 
ough understanding of the functioning 
of the major forms of advertising 
media, as well as effective methods of 
buying and selling space and time. 

All important recent advances in ad- 
vertising media are covered. Relatively 
new forms of television and facsimile 
are similarly treated. 

The text discusses such subjects as 
history of advertising media, relation- 
ship and co-operation of buyers and 
sellers, circulation and rate informa- 
tion, a discussion of general, retail, and 
classified newspaper advertising, spe- 
cial issues, programs, house organs, 
traffic audit procedures, transporta- 
tion, and advertising and many more 
interesting subjects. 410 pages. $6.00 


101 Roughs 


101 RouGHs by Don May is a hand- 
book of advertising layout for students 
and teachers, artists and advertisers, 
layout men and art directors. It illus- 
trates the thirty-one basic layout pat- 
terns and seven accepted methods of 
making layouts, photographed in pic- 
ture-story style. 


Included, also, is a discussion of 
typography and type harmony, the 
principles and preparation of the lay- 
out, the problem of many layouts, and 
the author’s credo. New revised edi- 
tion. 111 pages. $4.00 


Three-Color Process 
Reproduction in Newspapers 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS REPRODUCTION 
IN NEWSPAPERS, a 28-page supplement 
to PRODUCTION OF R.O.P. CoLoR, has 
been published by The Milwaukee 
Journal. The three-color method de- 
scribed is available to other newspapers 
and has been in successful use at The 
Journal since December, 1950 (see 
pages 44-45 in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for May, 1951). In many instances it 
is used in combination with standard 
four-color process. A practical ex- 
planation of the Curtis Color Analyst 
and its principles are presented. 


Designs, Borders, Backgrounds, 
Tints and Patterns 

DESIGNS, BORDERS, BACKGROUNDS, 
TINTS AND PATTERNS—edited by Harry 
B. Coffin. Just as the title implies, this 
book is filled with 750 designs, borders, 
backgrounds, tints, and patterns for 
cutting out and using by advertisers, 
artists, decorators, designers, printers, 
and hobbyists. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful hints on how to use 
the book to best advantage; 9% by 
12% inches, 80 pages, $4.50. 


Typography and Design 

TYPOGRAPHY AND DESIGN, one of 
the textbooks in the Apprentice Train- 
ing series, has been released for public 
sale by the Government Printing Office. 
Written by the representatives of the 
GPO’s Design and Planning divisions, 
it is organized like the preceding vol- 
umes, into teaching units. 

Four chapters of the book consider 
the backgrounds and uses of the dif- 
ferent type faces used by printers; 
four units discuss illustrations and 
methods of reproducing illustration 
copy; nine chapters deal with design 
principles and their application to 
different kinds of printed work. The 
final four chapters tell how to plan the 
production of printing. Available from 
the Government Printing Office, Divi- 
sion of Public Documents, Washington 
25, D. C.—$1.50. Cash must accompany 
orders to the GPO. 


Complete Secretary's Handbook 


COMPLETE SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK 
by Lillian Doris and Besse May Miller 
is one of the most complete and reliable 
guides ever written. 

Its pages are filled with time-saving 
information about writing letters, fil- 
ing methods, postal guide and express 
service, using the telephone correctly, 
telegraph and cable service, vocabu- 
lary and grammar, insurance, tax and 
stock information, proofreading tips, 
sources of information, and handy ref- 
erence tables. 682 pages. $4.75 
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MONTH’S 
NEWS 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 20th of month preceding issue date 


ITCA Plans 52nd Annual 
Convention for Montreal 

A business management clinic and 
discussion of labor relations and cus- 
tomer contact problems, as well as 
type and typographic matters, are on 
the agenda for the 52nd annual con- 
vention of International Typographic 
Composition Association in Montreal’s 
Hotel Windsor, September 13-15, Fea- 
tured speakers will include Oscar Hoff- 
man, St. Louis; S. S. Swink, Utica, 
N. Y.; Howard N. King, York, Pa.; 
T. V. McDavitt, Chicago; Carl Dair, 
Toronto; C. Douglas Mellor and Don- 
ald R. Patton, Montreal certified pub- 
lic accountants, 

Officers will report on the morning 
of September 13, with a tour of the 
city scheduled for the afternoon. Labor 
and customers’ relations and the busi- 
ness management clinic are set for the 
morning of September 14, followed by 
an afternoon of plant visits and an 
evening reception staged by Montreal 
Typographic Association. Final day 


John G. Gerken is printing management consult- 
ant for the Printing Industries of Los Angeles 
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sessions will be devoted to type and 
typographic matters and election of 
officers. 

Current officers are: president, O. B. 
Powell, Chicago; first vice-president, 
John R. Connell, Kansas City; second 
vice-president, Harold L. McGirr, New 
York; treasurer, John W. Shields, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Frank M. 
Sherman, Philadelphia, is secretary 
and executive director. 


International Paper Profits Down 

Net profit reported by International 
Paper Company of New York City 
amounted to $15,936,292 for the quar- 
ter and $31,572,766 for the six months 
ended June 30, 1951, as compared with 
$16,481,806 for the quarter and $31,- 
846,713 for the six months ended June 
30, 1950. 

The firm’s board of directors re- 
cently declared the regular quarterly 
dividends of $1 a share on the cumu- 
lative $4 preferred stock and 75 cents 
a share on the common stock. 


DMAA Convention October 17-19 

“Today’s Mail for Tomorrow’s Sales” 
will be the theme of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association’s 34th annual 
conference October 17-19 in Milwau- 
kee’s Hotel Schroeder. Scheduled as 
feature speakers are Walter D. Fuller, 
chairman of the board, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, and James M. Roche, 
general sales manager, Cadillac Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation. 

Nearly 100 experts will act as mod- 
erators of two full “Circles of Infor- 
mation Sessions.” These circles, or 
question-and-answer tables, will han- 
dle a dozen major classifications of 
creative problems, and as many sub- 
jects dealing with methods and tech- 
niques. One session will discuss en- 
velopes, letterheads, showmanship, list 
compilation and maintenance, and the 
other will consider copy, correspond- 
ence supervision, research, new ideas, 
etc. General manager of the circles 
will be Walter F. Grueninger, circu- 
lation manager, Magazine of Building. 

Also on the agenda are talks on 
better copy and letters, mail order 
methods, and direct advertising, with 
examples of successful campaigns. 
Awards for top entries in the associa- 
tion’s “Best of Industry” competition 
will be presented by C. B. Larrabee, of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Gerken Now Printing Consultant 

John G, Gerken, formerly president 
of the Rumford Press, Concord, New 
Hampshire, has established a printing 
management consultant service, avail- 
able for members of the Printing In- 
dustries Association of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Gerken began his business career 
with Brown and Bigelow, of Minneap- 
olis, became vice-president of Simplic- 
ity Pattern Company, of Niles, Michi- 
gan, followed by his association with 
the Rumford Press. Mr. Gerken is 
known as an expert in effecting practi- 
cal management controls. 





CONVENTIONS 
What-Where-When 


Northwest Mechanical Conference. Ho- 
tel Duluth, Duluth, Minnesota. September 
20, 21,.22. 

National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers. Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Can- 
ada. September 24, 25. 

American Photoengravers Association. 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. Oc- 
tober 8, 9, 10. 

National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion. Chicago. October 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Mail Advertising Service Association. 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. October 17, 
18, 19. : 

Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. October 17, 
18, 19. 

Screen Process Printing Association. 
Bellevue - Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
October 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Graphic Arts Trade Association Execu- 
tives. Parker House, Boston, Oct. 22, 23. 

Advertising Typographers Association 
of America. Hotel Nacional, Havana, 
Cuba. October 23, 24, 25, 26. 

International Association of Electrotyp- 
ers and Stereotypers. Kenmore Hotel, Bos- 
ton. October 23, 24, 25. 

Printing Industry of America. Hotel 
Statler, Boston. October 24, 25, 26, 27. 

National Printing Equipment Associa- 
tion. Statler Hotel, Boston. October 26. 

New England Mechanical Conference. 
Statler Hotel, Boston. November 3, 4. 


Geffen, Dunn Expands 


Geffen, Dunn and Company, New 
York printers and publishers, has 
purchased the printing plant of the 
American Car and Foundry Company. 
The plant will be operated as a divi- 
sion and under the name of the Rolmor 
Press and will produce “The Blue List 
of Current Municipal Offerings,” a 
40-page daily trade publication serv- 
ing the municipal bond business. 


Robert C. Nicholson, acting editor for the past 
year, has been named editor of Linotype News 
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Record Press Production 

The Grinnell Lithographic Com- 
pany, Islip, New York, states that a 
six-color sheet feed unit which R. Hoe 
and Company of New York built for 
Grinnell, has completed a record run 
handling 500,000,000 pieces of printed 
matter this past year. Said to be the 
world’s largest offset color press and 
the first six-color sheet feed unit ever 
built, the entirely automatic 100-ton 
Hoe press is 60 feet long, 8 feet high, 
14 feet wide, and prints 50- by 72-inch 
sheets in six colors at speeds upwards 
of 6,000 sheets an hour, and delivers 
the sheets stacked, ready for shipment. 

The press, according to Hoe, cli- 
maxed twelve years of development to 
meet the increased demands for more 
color by the lithographic industry. In 
the last twelve months, the mammoth 
press has run off 200,000,000 greeting 
cards. It is one of four Hoe units 
Grinnell has installed at the Islip 
plant. Grinnell Lithographic Company 
occupies 300,000 square feet of floor 
space at its Islip and Jersey City 
plants. 


Royal P. Hamerschlag 

Royal P. Hamerschlag, chairman of 
the board of the Drake-Triune Print- 
ing Company, New York, and brother 
of the late Dr. Arthur A. Hamer- 
schlag, former Carnegie Institute of 
Technology president, died in Jackson, 
Wyoming, while visiting his daughter. 
He was president of Triune Printing 
Company, predecessor of Drake-Tri- 
une, which produces the Metropolitan 
Opera programs and New York Phil- 
harmonic Society program notes. 


Mail Advertising Convention 

The 1951 convention of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association will 
be held at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, October 13-17. A sales clinic 
will be staged on October 15 and a 
panel on “Will Your Business Survive 
the War-Peace Economy?” will be 
held on October 16. All available exhi- 
bition space has been sold. 


New Tulsa Officers 

Leslie Robinette, Mid-West Printing 
Company, has been elected president 
of the Printing Industry of Tulsa. 
Ruth Burkhart, Burkhart Printing and 
Stationery Company, is treasurer and 
will also serve as representative on 
the national board. 


Minneapolis Bureau of Engraving 


The Bureau of Engraving of Minne- 
apolis is not an agency of the govern- 
ment. The Bureau started in 1898 as 
a tiny art studio. Soon an engraving 
shop was added. Ten years later a 
letterpress department was in opera- 
tion, and in 1932 the company installed 
its first offset press. The Bureau in 


The Bureau celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1948. Since then, the 
company has installed five new Harris 
offset presses: one 21- by 28-inch 
single color, two 35- by 45-inch two- 
colors, and two 42- by 58-inch two- 
color models. In addition, two 64-inch 
and one 44-inch Seybold automatic 
spacer cutters have been added re- 
cently. 


John J. Kavanagh 

John J. Kavanagh, president of the 
Litho Club of New York, and produc- 
tion manager for the Sweeney Litho- 
graph Company, Nutley, New Jersey, 
died at the age of forty-three while on 
vacation. Before his fifteen years of 
Sweeney service he was associated 
with United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Company, Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. 


Publicity for Printing 

The Printing Industries Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, has retained the 
public relations agency of Robert B. 
Wolcott, Jr. Chief features of the 
projected campaign will be an educa- 
tional program, aimed to inform both 
the general public and businessmen on 
the long, colorful history of printing 
and the exceptional facilities available 
in Los Angeles. The printing industry 
ranks in the top ten in the area and 
has kept pace with the rapid indus- 
trial growth of Southern California. 
Also included in the program will be 
a broad campaign directed at acquaint- 
ing prospective employees with the 
advantages of the printing craft. 


E. H. Christensen Promoted 

Edward H Christensen was elected 
vice-president in charge of operations 
at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of Central Typesetting and 
Electrotyping Company, a subsidiary 
of the W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Christensen has been with the 
company for thirty-two years. He be- 
gan as an apprentice in the composing 
room, progressed to compositor, fore- 
man of the magazine department, and 
for the past seven years has been the 
firm’s production manager. On Feb- 
ruary 28 of this year, Mr. Christensen 
was placed in charge of all manufac- 
turing operations. 


Intertype Reports Profits 

Intertype Corporation has reported 
gross profits of $2,214,715.64 for the 
six months ending June 30—after pro- 
vision of $67,007.98 for depreciation. 
Net earnings for the six months were 
$625,511.28 as compared to $481,779.20 
for the six months ending June 30, 
1950. The statement is in part esti- 
mated and is subject to adjustment at 
the end of the fiscal year. 


Harry Brooks Beck 

Harry Brooks Beck, chairman of the 
board of the Beck Engraving Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and New York, 
died at his summer home in Nan- 
tucket, Massachusetts, after a long 
career in the photoengraving industry. 
At one time he was a director of the 
Photoengravers Board of Trade of 
New York. 











1914 set up Art Instruction, a wholly- \ 
owned subsidiary which is said to be 
the world’s largest home study com- 
mercial art school. 


. S. Preston (left), vice-president of the Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis, inspects a 
42- by 58-inch two-color Harris offset press he recently installed. With him are Carl Struck, 
Harris-Seybold representative in the Twin Cities area, and Harry A. Porter (right), sales vice 
president of Harris-Seybold Company. Mr. Preston emphasizes Bureau is not a government agency 
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Left to right: Edgar J. Fagan, Washington branch manager, Davidson Corporation; W. C. Raftery, 





















Davidson vice-president, of Chicago, Illinois; Lt. Col. John B. Holst, of the Psychological Warfare 
Office, USAF, Washington, District of Columbia; Staff Sgt. Wm. B. Murphy and Pfc. M. A. Newton, 
of the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, of Dayton, Ohio, at the new psychological warfare exhibit 


Psychological Warfare Exhibit 

A psychological warfare exhibit 60 
feet long will be on display in cities 
throughout the United States this year 
and next as a part of the Air Educa- 
tion program designed to keep this 
nation “air-wise.” Through the use of 
an almost full-size, cut-away model of 
an airplane interior the exhibit pre- 
sents actual duplicating of psychologi- 
cal warfare leaflets prior to their being 
dropped on the enemy. In the exhibit 
are a radio operator-broadcaster and 
an operator of a Davidson offset-type 
duplicator used in the preparation of 
the leaflets. 


Operating and Maintenance Classes 


The Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, will hold its 
annual operating and maintenance en- 
gineers classes at the Robert E. Lee 
Hotel in Winston-Salem during the 
weeks of October 1 through 5 and Oc- 
tober 15 through 19. The classes are 
designed to assist operating personnel 
to become more familiar with air-con- 





Ernest Kulling (left), managing director of the 
Swedish Federation of Master Printers, receives 
certificate of membership in Beta Alpha Gamma, 
honorary management engineering society of 
the graphic arts, from H. Franklin Shedd, presi- 
dent of the Graphic Arts Industry, Minneapolis, 
at Master Printers’ Congress in London, England 
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ditioning and refrigeration systems. 
Classes are open to all and there is no 
charge. Companies sending men will 
pay their expenses only, The first week 
of classes will cover evaporative cool- 
ing systems while refrigeration sys- 
tems will be covered the latter week. 


100th Harris 4-Color Press 

Delivery of the 100th Harris four- 
color offset press called for a cele- 
bration at the Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corporation, Rochester, New 
York. The ceremony also marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the comple- 
tion of the world’s first practical four- 
color offset machine, built by Harris- 
Seybold Company in 1931 and shipped 
to Stecher-Traung’s San Francisco 
plant. The latest press has a double 
delivery system, said to be the first 
offset press so equipped. It handles 50- 
by 72-inch sheets, printed at speeds 
up to 6000 per hour. The double de- 
livery system allows greater drying 
time for process inks, we are informed, 
and enables a full delivery pile to be 
removed while the press is running. 
By throwing a switch, the operator 
can direct alternate sheets to both 
piles. Or he may send all sheets to 
either pile. 


Shedd Presents Certificates 


H. Franklin Shedd, president of 
Shedd-Brown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, presented Ernst Kulling, man- 
aging director of the Swedish Fed- 
eration of Master Printers, and Gosta 
E. Carlsson, research director of the 
Graphic Arts Research Laboratory of 
Sweden, with certificates of member- 
ship in Beta Alpha Gamma, honorary 
management engineering society of 
the graphic arts during the Seventh 
International Congress of Master 
Printers held in Church House, West- 
minster, London. Mr. Shedd is also 
president of Graphic Arts Industry, a 
graphic arts management engineering 
firm with general offices in Minne- 
apolis. 
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20,000 Printing Presses 

American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, recently manufactured 
its 20,000th printing unit—a Model 6 
Little Giant letterpress; maximum 
sheet size 12 by 18 inches, maximum 
speed 5,000 impressions per hour. 
Since ATF started manufacturing 
printing presses in 1914, it has pro- 
duced 20,000 letterpress, offset and 
gravure presses in its factories both 
in the United States and abroad. 


Letterhead Style Book 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons of Miquon, 
Pennsylvania, has issued a Hamilton 
Bond letterhead style book, which was 
designed by H. J. O’Shiver, Philadel- 
phia typographer and printer. For this 
portfolio, gold embossed on Hamilton 
Andorra Cover, Burgundy, Mr. O’Shiv- 
er set nine letterheads, all from the 
same copy, to show the variety that 
can be obtained by using only type and 
typographic ornaments available to 
any printer. All designs are suitable 





The new Hamilton Bond letterhead style book 
was designed by H. J. O’Shiver of Philadelphia 


for letterpress or lithographic repro- 
duction. Matching envelopes are in- 
cluded, with a folder explaining the 
reason for each letterhead design. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Re-elects 

John E. Alexander has been re- 
elected president and general manager 
of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 

The board of directors declared a 
40-cent-per-share dividend payable on 
September 10 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business August 31. 
Nekoosa-Edwards net profit for the 
first six months of 1951 totaled $1,038,- 
204 compared to $880,566 reported for 
the comparable period in 1950. 


Strathmore Elects Officers 

Cassius M, Bryan has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors 
and F. Nelson Bridgham has been elec- 
ted president of Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. The men succeed the late George 
E. Williamson who held both offices. 















Jackman Heads Rumford Press 

J. Richard Jackman was elected 
president of the Rumford Press, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors on 
June 22. Mr. Jackman, who succeeds 
Donald Rein, was associated with the 
company from 1922 to 1927, rejoining 
it as treasurer in 1940. In the interim 
he was with Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Boston, and the Kendall 
Company, Walpole, Massachusetts. He 
is past national president of the Office 
Management Association. 

Fred W. Davis, who has been vice- 
president in charge of New England 
sales, was elected a member of the 
board of directors and placed in charge 
of all company sales. Warren Greene, 
assistant treasurer, was elected a vice- 
president of the company. Herbert E. 
Kimball, Rumford’s chief accountant 
since 1944, succeeds Mr. Jackman as 
treasurer and clerk. Clarence Geiger, 
former plant manager, was elected 
general manager with special responsi- 
bility for plant operation. 


Controllers Institute Elects 


Charles I. Hopkins, treasurer of 
Williams Press, Albany, New York, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Albany Control of the Controllers 
Institute. 

James W. Shields, comptroller of 
Judd and Detweiller, of Washington, 
D. C., is secretary of the District of 
Columbia Control. 

H, E. Rowles, treasurer of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, of 
Rochester, New York, is treasurer of 
the Institute’s Rochester Control. 

Established in 1931, the Institute is 
a non-profit organization of controllers 
and finance officers, The total member- 
ship exceeds 3,700, 


Israel Paper Mill 


A contract initiating construction 
of a $38,500,000 paper mill in Israel 
has been signed. The paper mill will be 
the first in the Middle East to produce 
printing and writing paper as well as 
kraft multi-wall bag paper. Two major 
sponsors of the project are the Pales- 
tine Economic Corporation and the 
Mazer family of the Hudson Pulp and 
Paper Company, both of New York. 
Merritt-Chapman and Scott Overseas, 
Incorporated, will design the mill and 
supervise its construction and equip- 
ment for operation. Exclusive of news- 
print and tissue papers, it is estimated 
that the new plant’s output will meet 
60 per cent of Israel’s current over-all 
paper requirements. At present, Israel 
imports all paper. 


Typothetae Bows Out 

After 86 years of service, one of the 
longest records of trade association 
work among all American industries, 
the Typothetae of the City of New 


J. R. Jackman was elected president of the Rum- 
ford Press, Concord, New Hampshire, recently 


ating Typothetae’s name and ideals 
and for continuing its annual educa- 
tional awards to top-ranking NYEPA 
educational course graduates. 
Typothetae was the earliest major 
successful organization of New York 
printing employers for the betterment 
of the industry. Its members joined 
with other groups in establishing the 
NYEPA, and the United Typothetae 
of America was the forerunner of 
Printing Industry of America. 


First Class Postage Higher? 

On August 14 the United States 
Senate post office committee voted to 
raise the postal rate on letters from 
three to four cents. The hike in rate 
is part of a bill generally increasing 
postal rates to bring added revenue of 
$363,000,000 more a year. Air mail 
letters would rise in rate from six to 
eight cents. Parcel post charges would 
also increase. 


Battelle European Branch 

Battelle Memorial Institute of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has announced that it 
will establish a European branch of 
its laboratories. The decision follows 
a recently completed survey of sci- 
entific and industrial conditions in 
Europe. Exact location of the Europ- 
ean branch and other details will de- 
pend upon the outcome of negotiations 
now in progress. It is anticipated that 
the new service will be in operation 
early next year. 

The Columbus laboratories of Bat- 
telle have a staff of 1600 secretaries, 
technologists, and their assistants, and 
have recently built a new addition. 


Union to Publish Papers 
International Typographical Union 
has announced that it will publish nine 
daily tabloids, four to be started at 
once. The decision has been made in 
order “to provide competition in com- 
munities where newspaper monopolies 
exist and to insure maintenance of 
union working conditions.” The move 
is aimed towards communities sup- 
porting circulations of from 8,000 to 
10,000. The increased use of Teletype- 
setter equipment also has influenced 
the decision. It is reported that the 
ITU-published papers will be covered 
by a daily wire news service operated 
by the union from Washington, D. C. 


Early Litho Printers 

The Fuchs and Lang Manufacturing 
Company, Division of Sun Chemical 
Corporation, has donated to the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington nine- 
teen early specimens of lithography 
from the collection the company has 
been assembling for many years. The 
selection includes works by Ludwig 
Wolf, one of lithography’s first practi- 
tioners, and by such old-time firms as 
Hoen of Baltimore, Childs and Inman 
of Philadelphia, and Currier and Ives 
of New York. 








Portrait of Theodore Lowe DeVinne, first secretary and later president of the Typothetae of the 
City of New York, centers group marking transferral of the 86-year-old organization’s funds to 
New York Employing Printers Association. William H. Walling, NYEPA president, receives the check 
from Frederick Triggs, Sr., Typothetae vice-president, while Don H. Taylor, NYEPA vice-president 
(left), and E. W. Dorey, Typothetae treasurer, look on. The Typothetae of New York has disbanded 
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York has relinquished its corporate 
identity and turned over its funds to 
New York Employing Printers Associ- 
ation, which will use them for perpetu- 
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Government Work for Printers 


Looking forward to a record-break- 
ing production of around $96,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending next June 
30, the Government Printing Office 
plans to procure from commercial 
sources all surplus jobs above its ca- 
pacity, which it does not intend to 
expand in Washington or elsewhere. 

Public Printer John J. Deviny has 
stated that the industry will be “asked, 
permitted or expected, however we 
choose to interpret it, to provide about 
$50,000,000 worth of printing, includ- 
ing the cost of paper, which in some 
instances GPO may supply. If volume 
exceeds $96,000,000, commercial plants 
will supply the entire increase.” 

Defense agencies have forecast to 
the National Production Authority that 
their requirements alone will reach 
$81,000,000, including $50,000,000 for 
training and technical publications, 
$20,000,000 for forms, and the balance 
for administrative material. 

Mr. Deviny told the Lithographic 
National Association that, if these es- 
timates are realistic, total Government 
printing requirements could easily hit 
$100,000,000 and might go to $110,000- 
000 or more. The bulk of the year’s 
volume will clear through GPO, and the 
rest through field contracts of the mili- 
tary services. In this connection it is 
significant that Mr. Deviny intends to 
use his influence to prevent unneces- 
sary growth of Government agency 
printing facilities in Washington and in 
the field. 

The Public Printer rates GPO ca- 
pacity as not more than a dollar vol- 
ume of 55 millions. The industry has 
assured control agencies that it has 
ample facilities for meeting Govern- 
ment surplus requirements without 
further Government plant installa- 
tions. Sharing this view, Mr. Deviny 
is confident that the present degree 
of co-operation will continue as long 
as industry conditions remain as they 
are. If non-government requirements 
step up sharply, he foresees possible 
procurement difficulties, but his faith 
in the industry impells him to believe 
that it will give the Government what 
it needs under any and all conditions. 

GPO will continue to do work it can 
handle economically and expeditiously. 
This includes overnight and other 
short-schedule Congressional and con- 
trol agency jobs, work tailored to GPO 
equipment, and publications requiring 
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frequent, direct and involved relation- 
ships with ordering agencies. 

GPO requirements range widely 
through composition, photoengraving 
and platemaking, book and job print- 
ing and binding, sales-book style jobs, 
multiforms and snapouts, marginally 
punched forms, posters, maps, charts, 
and the like. Specifications cover vari- 
ous processes and run from the sim- 
plest job form in one color to the high- 
est fidelity process color work. 

For awarding jobs to commercial 
plants GPO is using standard-rate 
negotiated contracts as agreements to 
produce any printing or binding jobs 
when accepted by the contractor at the 
stated rates. These contracts state a 
unit or time rate for practically every 
printing house operation, including 
binding, wrapping, carting and ship- 
ping. Based on GPO study of its unit 
costs, bid prices, printing house figures 
and commonly-used price scales, the 
rates were revised by industry repre- 
sentatives before the first contracts 
were sent out. Since rates are agreed 
upon in advance, contractors are freed 
of the necessity for estimating costs 
on each job and bidding in competition 
with others. Each contractor has only 
to advise GPO whether his facilities 
will permit him to accept a job de- 
scribed in general terms. Payment is 
for work actually done. More than 700 
contractors have signed one or more 
of the five contract forms, and upwards 
of 2000 contracts are in effect. 


Status of Printing Plates 

Confusion as to the status of print- 
ing plates has been cleared away. 
Direction 1 to CMP Regulation No. 5, 
issued August 3 by NPA Printing and 
Publishing Division, classifies them as 
operating supplies of their ultimate 
owners, regardless of accounting prac- 
tices and of who uses the plates for 
printing jobs. This clarification of a 
situation that has been misty for 
months means that the ultimate owner 
can now apply to his plate purchase 
orders the DO-MRO rating provided 
by CMP Regulation No. 5. 

Direction 1 defines printing plates 
as any kind or shape of printing or 
marking plate, cylinder, or other form 
used in printing, original or duplicate, 
except in roller, screen or textile block 
printing. Since they are not part of 
finished jobs, plates are classified as 
operating supplies, even where they 
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are not carried on the books as such. 

Plates shall be charged to the MRO 
quota of the ultimate owner, who may 
include in his quota base the amount 
spent for them during the base period. 
A printer ordering plates for a cus- 
tomer who will be their ultimate own- 
er may apply the DO-MRO rating of 
the customer if it comes within the 
latter’s MRO quota. The printer who 
owns the plates applies the rating, but 
it is chargeable to his own quota. 

Plates are not MRO to engravers, 
etchers, electrotypers, stereotypers, 
lithographic or other plate-makers 
who process them for delivery to 
others. They may extend the rating 
of their customers as provided in NPA 
Regulation 2. Grinders, polishers, 
platers or coaters of controlled mate- 
rials for delivery to engravers, etch- 
ers, electrotypers, stereotypers, litho- 
graphic or other plate-makers must 
file an application on Form CMP-4B 
as provided in CMP Regulation No. 1. 
Since lithographers and printers are 
ultimate owners of plates or photo- 
engravings they make for their own 
use, they may use the DO-MRO rating 
on their purchase orders. 


Maintenance, Repair, and 
Operating Supplies 

CMP Regulation 5, designed to help 
graphic arts firms obtain maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies and mi- 
nor capital additions, now includes 
printed matter as an item for which 
priority assistance cannot be used. 
Printers’ customers can no longer use 
a rating to get printed matter which 
would be an operating supply for the 
customer. He may still extend a rating 
to get printed matter for a finished 
product he makes under a rated order. 

The regulation has been clarified as 
to what “controlled materials” means 
to the graphic arts. Principal items 
are copper anodes made for other than 
the electrotype process; copper wire 
for maintenance or repair; raw steel 
machined by printers for maintenance 
or repair; copper, aluminum or steel, 
in mill form, for minor capital addi- 
tions; baling and packaging wire; 
stitching wire and staples; tag wire, 
and roll aluminum foil not sheeted or 
laminated. 

When metals are changed into prod- 
ucts for specific uses they cease to be 
controlled, and printers do not have 
to file Form CMP-B4 for quarterly 
allotments. The average plant among 
the minority of printers using unproc- 
essed metals is classified as a small 
user and can use an SU symbol on its 
purchase orders without filing Form 
CMP-B4. 

Plates grained for lithographic pur- 
poses are not controlled because they 
are processed before users receive 
them. Printers do not have to file the 
allotment form for copper, aluminum 
or steel plates because this is required 
only of companies that make them. 

Copper, steel or aluminum bought 
by binders for making their own parts 
















for looseleaf jobs are controlled, but 
if metal parts are bought already made, 
the company that made them, not the 
binder, has to file CMP-B4. 

Plants making their own aluminum 
or bronze ink, or using bronze dusting 
powder, must file the form if they use 
more than 500 pounds of either mate- 
rial in a calendar quarter. Filing is 
not required for these inks when bought 
from manufacturers, even when bronze 
ink comes in two containers, one with 
the powder, the other with the ink 
vehicle or varnish. Since bronze ink 
itself is not controlled, printers or 
lithographers do not file the form. 


Ceiling Prices 

When this was written the business 
world awaited an Office of Price Sta- 
bilization announcement fixing ceiling 
prices on a long list of commodities 
which were exempted June 29 from 
filing under CPR 22, the manufac- 
turers’ regulation. It was believed that 
the list would include printing prod- 
ucts. This would mean that after Oc- 
tober 1, effective date of the new ceil- 
ings, printers would have to file prices 
under CPR 22 for items not exempt 
from price control. But there’s a silver 
lining on this cloud. Since OPS regu- 
lations of printing price ceilings should 
not be the same as that which applies 
to manufacturers, it was expected that 
a special regulation for printing would 
be issued before October 1. 


Salaries and Wages 


Salaries as well as wages are now 
under regulation. A Salary Stabili- 
zation Board, functioning generally 
under the Wage Stabilization Board, 
is regulating salaries of executives, 
administrative, professional, sales and 
supervisory employees not represented 
by labor unions. 

SSB Regulation 1 incorporates all 
General Wage Regulations that apply 
to non-union salaried or commission- 
payment personnel. It permits normal 
practice merit, length-of-service and 
bonus payments if they follow custom- 
ary procedure in effect before January 
25, the wage freeze date, or if they 
accord with a written plan agreed upon 
before that date, or with a currently 
effective annual increase plan if boosts 
do not exceed those granted in the cor- 
responding 1950 period. Also permitted 
is a general ten per cent cost-of-living 
increase over January 15 levels. 

Employers can now grant certain 
wage fringe benefits without deducting 
them from the ten per cent increase 
permitted by WSB since January 25, 
but only after Board approval. Regu- 
lation 13 provides that an employer, 
or an employer and union jointly, may 
seek approval of such benefits as re- 
lated to paid vacations or holidays, 
premium pay relative to days and 
hours worked, shift differentials, and 
call-in pay. WSB will act on petitions 
for benefits which in amount or type 
do not exceed prevailing industry or 
area practice. 


New WSB Regulation 5 clarifies per- 
mitted procedure in granting wage- 
rate employees merit and length-of- 
service pay boosts, but does not cover 
incentive and piece rate pay provisions, 
which now come under supplementary 
Regulation 15. 

Regulation 5 fixes three employees 
and plant classifications. Most. print- 
ing plants come under one or the other 
of the first two-rate range plants pay- 
ing different scales for the same kind 
of work, and single rate plants paying 
the same rate for the same type of 
work. Single rate plants may not give 
merit or length-of-service raises with- 
out Board approval. Rate range plants 


have three choices of procedure: in 
line with a pattern used in 1950; a 
plan limiting total increases to six per 
cent of total wages for straight-line 
employees grouped as a unit for wage 
schedule administration; a plan in 
effect January 25 which meets the reg- 
ulation’s provisions and is applied to 
a group of employees. 

Under Regulation 15, new incentive 
or piece rate systems, or those applied 
to new products or methods, must in 
general follow established relation- 
ships between earnings and job con- 
tent, or be based on rate-setting or 
engineering principles for similar work 
in effect January 25. 
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* J. F. Tapley Co., New York manu- 
facturing bookbinding house, is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary by mov- 
ing into new Long Island City quarters 
which will expand its space to 105,000 
square feet. The plant is widely known 
for its quality production of Oxford 
bibles, dictionaries, catalogs, encycio- 
pedias, yearbooks, and edition binding 
of all types. In addition, the company 
is operating Tapley, Incorporated, a 
wholly-owned enterprise in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, which specializes in 
binding children’s books and looseleaf 
work. 


* Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc. and Mid- 
dleditch Co., New York, have merged 
for operation of both at the former’s 
plant under common ownership and a 
single plant management. Both com- 
panies continue to turn out their cus- 
tomary publication, financial, catalog 
and general commercial printing, and 
the sales forces sell on the basis of the 
increased production facilities. 


* Lewis Cass Gandy, who died July 
29 in New York at the age of 75, was 
a widely known typographic expert, 
editor, and writer on letterpress and 
lithographic printing. He filled many 
positions, including editorship of 


Printing Art, University Press publi- 
cation in Cambridge, Mass., but he 





Nineteen lithographic prints from the Fuchs and 
Lang collection, representing early specimens 
of the lithographic art, were presented recently 
to the Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
for exhibit. Dr. Al der Wetmore (left), the 
Smithsonian secretary, received the prints from 
J. F. Devine, Sun Chemical Corporation, donors 
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found time to write even a romantic 
novel. This book, “The Tabors,” is the 
biographical story of the man who hit 
upon a silver lode in Colorado, waxed 
fabulously rich, married a flamboyant 
actress and built an opera house for 
her near his mine. But as a typo- 
graphic expert insisting upon perfec- 
tion in every job, the volumes most 
precious to Mr. Gandy were a large col- 
lection of works designed by Bruce 
Rogers. 


* “Doubling in brass” seems to be a 
trick which some graphic artisans per- 
form with ease and a lot of pleasure. 
New York has an outstanding exam- 
ple in Fred Travalena, Sr., manager, 
Charles Eneu Johnson and Company, 
manufacturers of printing inks, dry 
colors and varnishes. In early August, 
Fred flew back from Europe with the 
American track and field Olympics 
team. He managed, coached and guided 
the eleven athletes through forty-five 
victories in five countries and then 
through eight triumphs in ten Olympic 
events in Berlin’s stadium. When he 
was in his fast-foot prime Fred broke 
many running records. He never ran 
in the Olympics. Chosen for the 1916 
marathon run, the events were called 
off because of World War I exigencies. 


* Here are some plant safety slogans 
suggested by New York Printers & 
Bookbinders Mutual Insurance Co., 
“The new employee needs the value of 
your experience. Teach him safety, 
too.” “Our shop is our second home. We 
live here many hours each week. A 
clean and orderly shop is a safe work- 
ing place.” “It takes a little more time 
to get a ladder, but it could save you 
months in a hospital.” “Don’t forget 
safety after you leave here. If you 
walk or drive, give the other fellow a 
break. Keep alert. Use courtesy and 
good judgment.” 


* Latest annual report survey con- 
ducted by Financial World, covering 
5,000 brochures, booklets and folders, 
rates 30.4 per cent as modern, 16.2 per 
cent as improved, but 50.4 per cent as 
unchanged. That last figure indicates 
that the field for promotion of better- 
printed reports is still wide enough for 
reaping a lot of good business. Weston 
Smith, originator and director of the 
survey, sees a challenge to convert 
managements who are backward in 
their annual reporting to doing a bet- 
ter job in interpreting their affairs, 










and to convince those who get out mod- 
ern reports not to backtrack. By “mod- 
ern” reports he does not mean “pret- 
tied-up” jobs which misinterpret or 
withhold information, but publications 
that give complete information, inter- 
pret it, and present it with effective 
cover design, photographs, charts and 
maps, layout, typography and use of 
color or other embellishments. 


* Decals are used by A. G. Spalding 
and Brothers on tennis rackets. Rich- 
ard “Pancho” Gonzales is shown in 
natural colors on the line of tennis 
rackets bearing his autograph. The 
reverse side of the racket shows the 
Spalding tennis ball trade mark, an- 
other decal—produced by Palm, Fech- 
teler and Company. 


* This year, Roy C. Dubbs completes 
thirty-nine years of continuous serv- 
ice as a Monotype operator with the 
Record Press, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Mr. Dubbs was recently tendered a 





Roy C. Dubbs, completing 39 years as Monotype 
operator on the St. Augustine (Florida) Record 
Press, has the company’s longest service record 
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party celebrating both his birthday 
and the longest record of service of 
any employee with the company. 


* Just 450 years ago Aldus Manutius 
created a new kind of printed book, the 
cheap pocket edition, which remains 
a major instrument in the spread of 
literacy and education throughout 
western civilization. 


* Arthur A. Wetzel, president of Wet- 
zel Brothers Printing Company, of 
Milwaukee, will be co-chairman of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association’s 
34th Annual Conference to be held in 
the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, in 
October. 


* News of the passing of Joseph Chris- 
tian Leyendecker, of the celebrated 
Leyendecker brother team of artists 
and designers, brings to mind the fact 
that “J. C.” began his career design- 
ing covers for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
His Arrow collar advertisements and 
covers for holiday issues of The Satur- 
day Evening Post will long be remem- 
bered by interested readers. 


* Philip Hofer, head of the department 
of graphic arts of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, in 1935 wrote of W. A. 
Dwiggins, designer of Eldorado, Elec- 
tra, Caledonia and other notable type 
faces, “He is America’s one truly mod- 
ern typographer, and by far her out- 
standing book decorator and alli- 
grapher; a mechanical wizard, type 
designer, and specialist in advertising 
layout; an illustrator, mural painter, 
costume designer, and sculptor; a play- 
wright, satirist, and perhaps beyond 
even the best of his art—a thinker and 
a poet in prose!” 


* Linotype News announces that a 
Teletypesetter circuit direct from the 
English House of Commons to the 
composing room of The London Times 
has been installed, making it possible 
for Parliamentary proceedings to be 
set in type almost as they happen. 


* The paper industry has grown 
eleven fold in the past fifty years, says 
Tappi, from a consumption of 2,500,- 
000 tons per year at the start of the 
century to about 28,000,000 tons last 
year. 


* American Ink Maker tells how print- 
ing ink is used as a coating for ma- 
chine gun bullets used in target prac- 
tice. Obviously, if there is a flight of 
some seven aircraft, all firing at the 
same target, it is desirable to know 
which gunner actually scored the hit. 
This is done by assigning each plane 
a color and using a certain ink which 
will remain on the bullet, mark the 
object struck and not clog the gun. 


* The National Safety Council reports 
that the 1950 injury rates in the print- 
ing and publishing fields were: Fre- 
quency rate 6.88 on the basis of disa- 
bility injuries per 1,000,000 man hours 


(eleventh from the lowest rate in the 
study—2.025). The severity rate on 
the basis of time charges (days) per 
1,000 man hours was .25 (the fourth 
lowest). In the printing and publish- 
ing fields, the injury rates by 44 re- 
porting units showed no fatal or per- 
manent total frequency rate during 
1950. The frequency rate is determined 
by taking the number of disabling 
injuries per 1,000,000 man hours of 
exposure; the severity rate is the 
number of days lost per 1,000 man 
hours of exposure, including charges 
for permanent disability and deaths. 
Our country’s economic loss is evident 


by the fact that it is estimated that 
the cost of accidents in 1950, all indus- 
tries, was $7,300,000,000. 


* John Allman, of William Kuttkuhn, 
Printer, Incorporated, has begun a 
series of monthly messages that are 
currently being mailed to all Kuttkuhn 
employees. Number one issue of The 
Huddle was on “What Makes A Busi- 
ness Go and Grow?” 


* Described as the biggest undertak- 
ing in book publishing history is the 
first printing of the revised standard 
version of the Bible by Thomas Nelson 
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and Sons, publishers. Nearly 1,000,000 
copies will be run off in the first print- 
ing, scheduled for distribution in Sep- 
tember, 1952. The revised Bible is said 
to be the product of fourteen years’ 
work by thirty-one scholars. 







* Faber Birren and Company has been 
awarded a contract by the United 
States Coast Guard to develop and pre- 
pare a manual of color standardization 
and safety for all major facilities of 
the Coast Guard. The safety color 
code originally developed by Faber 
Birren and now used by the United 
States Navy will be standardized for 
the Coast Guard. 















* Here in this country a century ago 
it was possible to buy a dollar bill for 
as little as 30 cents, Press Piper 
reveals. An enterprising reporter on a 
St. Louis newspaper first called atten- 
tion of federal authorities to the fact 
that many small banks were issuing 
their own dollar bills and selling them 
for less than a dollar. Congress was 
asked to halt the practice of allowing 
privately owned banks to issue their 
own money, but it was many years 
before the government actually became 
the sole printer of paper money. In 




















the meantime fortunes were made by 
small bankers who printed money, dis- 
tributed it throughout the country, and 
then conveniently went out of business. 


* The dollar volume of direct mail 
advertising used by American busi- 
ness during the first six months of 
1951 was $526,035,060—a gain of 13 
per cent over the corresponding figure 
of 1950. 


* More than 275 employees of Cullom 
and Ghertner Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee, gathered at the company’s 
annual picnic and saw two veteran 
employees receive 30-year diamond 
awards; three employees receive 25- 
year ruby pins; four receive 20-year 
sapphire awards; five receive 15-year 
gold pins and many other employees 
with service from five to 10 years also 
honored. 


* The United States was not repre- 
sented in the International Poster Ex- 
hibition held recently at London. This 
was not because our work was spurned 
nor because we did not take part. “It 
was deliberate policy,” states The Brit- 
ish and Colonial Printer, “because the 
attitude to posters and the way they 
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The 1951-52 Harris-Seybold Company four-color lithographed calendar features an oil painting 
entitled “Homecoming” by T. M. Cleland. The Brown and Bigelow Company, of St. Paul, produced it 
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are used in the States is so different 
that comparison with European work 
would not be on a sound basis especially 
as the number of contributions from 
each country had to be severely lim- 
ited for various reasons.” 


* La France Graphique recently de- 
scribed a “predecessor of the modern 
teletypesetter.” The system, invented 
in 1902 and demonstrated the follow- 
ing year by M. Lagarde, aimed at long- 
distance operation of a Linotype by 
means of a perforated band. The idea 
was sound but neither the demand nor 
the technical conditions of fifty years 
ago seem to have favored M. Lagarde. 


* Reuters, British news service, cele- 
brated its 100th birthday with the 
release of 100 homing pigeons from its 
London headquarters. Founder Paul 
Julius began the service by using 
pigeons to carry financial news to and 
from the continent. 


* George Bernard Shaw in his will 
directed that a sum of approximately 
$500,000 be made available to finance 
study of the advantages of using a 
new alphabet of more than forty char- 
acters. A reformed alphabet and sim- 
plified spelling probably will find a 
lukewarm reception in printerdom. 


* William Feather recently com- 
mented “The lettering on what my 
doctor says is the official eye-testing 
chart was outdated in the printing 
business a hundred years ago.” 


* Ed Nastali, plant superintendent of 
Smith-Grieves Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, writes of the recent Kan- 
sas City flood, “A total of eight shops, 
most of them small, and one paper 
company was totally destroyed in the 
flood. As of now local supply houses 
and local printers have been able to 
carry on in their stead. At the present 
moment we are busy cleaning up and 
distributing the accounts to printers 
here in Kansas City.” 


* The 1951-52. Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany 4-color lithography calendar fea- 
tures an oil painting entitled “Home- 
coming” by T. M. Cleland, the twelfth 
painting he has done for Harris-Sey- 
bold. The Brown and Bigelow Com- 
pany of St. Paul, Minnesota, produced 
the calendar on a 2-color Harris 42- by 
58-inch offset press. 


* Printers’ Ink comes forth with data 
on the current paper requirements of 
the armed services: 20,500 tons of off- 
set paper; 123 tons of writing paper; 
10,000 tons of bond paper; 18,500 tons 
of mimeograph (ground wood and 
sulphite) ; and 600 tons of tag paper. 


* The National Geographic Society 
believes that a bit of the credit for the 
discovery of newsprint might well go 
to the wasp. It began early in the 
eighteenth century when Rene Antoine 
Ferchaul de Reamur, a French scien- 








































tist, examined a number of nests and 
concluded that if wasps could make a 
paper-like substance out of wood fiber, 
man could do it too. In the Reamur day, 
paper was made wholly or partially 
from rags. 


* Irving B. Simon was presented by 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association with a clock to mark the 
end of his twenty-fifth consecutive year 
as instructor of elements of printing 
and printing processes. 


* The streamlined Chandler and Price 
cylinder press is featured in U. S. In- 
dustrial Design for 1951. The final de- 
sign was developed by Viktor Schreck- 
engost in collaboration with Chandler 
and Price engineering staff. 


* The British and Colonial Printer de- 
scribes a new type face called Thunder- 
bolt, created by Jess Hopwood of 
Sydney, Australia. The new face is said 
to have the proportions of classical 
roman and certain Bodoni character- 
istics. The design was first used for 
credit lines of the first Australian fea- 
ture film for television, Captain Thun- 
derbolt. 


* Claes Aller, Danish inventor of the 
Aller bimetal lithographic printing 
plate, and Dr. H. J. A. Goeij, of Hol- 
land, inventor of the Hadego photo- 
composing machine, were two of the 
speakers at the Seventh International 
Congress of Master Printers at Church 
House, Westminster. 


* Charles H. Klein, president of the 
Progress Lithographing Company, of 
Cincinnati, has been elected a member 
of the Young Presidents’ Organiza- 
tion. YPO is dedicated to “take ag- 
gressive action in support of those 
principles that will further develop- 
ment of individual incentive.” All of 
its members were elected president be- 
fore reaching the age of thirty-nine, 
and cannot be over forty-three at the 
time of joining. Their companies must 
have a minimum of $1,000,000 a year 
in sales. Average age of the nearly 
200 members is 34%. Mr. Klein became 
president of his concern in 1934 at the 
age of twenty-six. 


* Herbert C. Anderson, dean of Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical Junior Col- 
lege has “retired” into a new job as 
graphic arts specialist for the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs in 
Brazil. 


* David W. “Bill” Stock, indefatigu- 
able electrotype salesman of Cleveland, 
who always keeps his name in the news, 
recently crashed the papers again 
when he bought an ad in the “Per- 
sonals” column to thank Craftsmen 
printers for choosing him as a Boston 
delegate! 


* Roy E. Donovan, publisher of the 
Culver City, California, Citizen, will 
either have to build a trophy case or 





move his office into the composing room. 
He won first place in the state in the 
Special Edition Division for his 1951 
“Progress Edition”; honorable men- 
tion for the same edition at the Na- 
tional Editorial Association conven- 
tion in Seattle; received a $500 check 
at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, from 
General Omar Bradley and also the 
Honor Medal of Freedoms Foundation, 
as second place winners in a national 
patriotic contest. 


* New officers of the Pacific Society 
of Printing House Craftsmen for the 
year 1951 are Thomas Hislop, of San 
Francisco, president; Allan Clark, of 





Vancouver, first vice-president; Ken- 
neth Comfort, of Seattle, second vice- 
president; Fred Snyder, Phoenix, third 
vice-president; Clarence Ayer, of San 
Francisco, secretary-treasurer. 


* There were fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Twenty- 
six were lawyers, eight were mer- 
chants, six were physicians, two were 
soldiers, two were statesmen, one was 
a sailor, one was a printer, one was 
a surveyor, one was a shoemaker, one 
was a minister. The oldest signer was 
that printer, Benjamin Franklin, aged 
seventy. The Declaration was set in the 
then-popular Caslon type. 
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SAME PRESS! 
SAME INK! 
SAME CONDITIONS! 



















So 
“33” makes 


all inks 
better ! 








e « e but how much better 
the job looks! 


*33” INK CONDITIONER improves press 
work noticeably. All inks print with greater 
sparkle and brilliancy. “33” increases the 
affinity of ink to paper —its strong purging 
action keeps halftones clear, sharp and open 
through long press runs. You get improved 
overall print quality. Added bulk provides 
greater coverage —at little extra cost. °33” 
reduces the causes of re-runs. You save press- 
men’s time and material costs. 


For better printing...and satisfied customers 
— specify: 


so 


INK CONDITIONERS 
Write for free copy of “TO THE PRESSMEN” 
which tells the advantages of “33” and “0-33”. 


Territories for Distributors 


Changes in sales districts create new openings for dealers and jobbers. 
Ask for full details of our liberal offer. GET THE FACTS NOW! 





ROTATOR 


the shop-tested wetting agent 
— used in more quality inks 
than any other wetting agent. 














8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 


See your local dealer or jobber—or write direct 
for an 8-Ib. trial can. If “33” fails to give com- 
plete satisfaction, return the unused portion at 
our expense. Specify “33” for letterpress and 
“0-33” for litho and multilith. 


100% 


Guarantee 








COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
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IN CANADA~— it’s 
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CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47 Illinois 





LTD,, TORONTO 


Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y 





























DO YOU KNOW THAT... 





* Oscar C. Roesen, president of the 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corpora- 
tion, died on July 28 after a heart 
attack ... Burton Cherry, director of 
design and typography for the Cuneo 
Press, Chicago, has been elected an 
honorary regional vice-president of 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts ... Ellen Lee Banta, president 
of the George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, Menasha, Wisconsin, died on 
July 26... Harris-Seybold Company 
has realigned its sales and service 
organization in the seventeen states 
bounded by Maine, Virginia, Kentucky 
and Michigan. Theodore M. Broadston 
is New York district manager; Joseph 
C. Doty is North East dist ict man- 
ager; Ralph H. Randall is Philadelphia 
district manager; Paul H. Schafer is 
Washington, D. C., district manager; 
John M. Morehouse is the home office 
district manager; and Robert T. Cook- 
ingham, is central district manager 
. . . Goss Printing Press Company 
has sold its Battle Creek, Michigan, 
plant to the Oliver Corporation and 
plans to concentrate its operation in 
the Chicago area ... The Detroit Edge 
Tool Company, Detroit, manufacturers 
of machine knives since 1885, has 
moved to a new and larger plant in 
that city ... George E. Hopf has been 
appointed manager of the marketing 
division of Henry Disston and Sons, 
Incorporated, 111 - year - old manufac- 
turer of saws, tools and special alloy 


Lovis A. Lara has been named general sales 
manager of Huber Corporation ink division 
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steels . . . John A. Belcastro has 
joined the sales force of Los Angeles 
Type Founders, Incorporated. Mr. Bel- 
castro was formerly associated with 
the Condé Nast Press and the Bel- 
castro Brothers in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. He will be the firm’s West 
Coast representative . . . Arthur L. 
Brown, for the past seventeen years 
a member of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company sales staff in the Mid- 
dle West, is now associated with the 
Atwood Paper Company, Chicago, in 
a sales and executive capacity . . 

Frank W. Barnard has been elected 
senior vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Calvert Lithographing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, and Nel- 
son G. Rudderow has been elected vice- 
president in charge of label sales. Mr. 
Barnard has been with the company 
for forty-four years and Mr. Rudderow 
for twenty-five years ... Joseph G. 
Turner is now sales representative for 
both Wheelwright and Disco Papers 
in the Middle West as Mead Sales 
Company employee .. . The Eureka 
Specialty Printing Company of IIli- 
nois, wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Eureka Specialty Printing Company 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania, has begun 
construction of a 25,000-square-foot 
plant on a five-acre tract in Danville, 
Illinois. The one-story concrete block 
and steel structure will be ready for 
occupancy in late 1951... Frederick 
G. McNally has been elected vice-pres- 
ident in charge of the New York office 
of Rand McNally and Company. He 
succeeds Ward Esminger, who has 
been transferred to the Chicago office 
to head the commercial map division. 
Mr. McNally is a great-grandson of 
the founder .. . J. Cliff Blanchard, 
retired president of the Blanchard 
Press, died July 19 at the age of sev- 
enty-eight . . . National Lead Com- 
pany has acquired a substantial inter- 
est in Nickel Processing Corporation, 
which will operate the former Nicaro 
Nickel Company property in Cuba... 
G. Henry Henneberg, manager of the 
Printing Industries Association of 
Southern California, has been elected 
president of the Southern California 
chapter of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives ...S. F. Beatty, 
secretary and general manager of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, 
was recently presented with a desk 
clock commemorating his silver anni- 
versary with the association. Paul C. 
Clovis was re-elected president ot the 
association at its recent annual meet- 


ing... A. R. Barnes and Company is 
erecting a one-story building contain- 
ing 65,000 square feet of floor space 
in Skokie, Illinois .. . Richard J. Hell- 
man, Hellman’s Typesetting Company, 
was elected president of the Old Time 
Printers Association of Chicago at its 
recent annual meeting... Four Cana- 
dian newsprint manufacturers have in- 
creased their prices $10 per ton: Abit- 
ibi Power and Paper Company; Powell 
River Company; Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills; and Mersey Paper 
Company ... Paramount Paper Prod- 
ucts Company, Omaha, Nebraska, has 
completed a new one-story, modern 
plant in the same city, This firm spe- 
cializes in printing gummed tape and 
labels . . . Ray C. Cook, who had 35 
years experience with Western News- 
paper Union prior to joining the Ham- 
ilton Manufacturing Company in 1948, 
has returned to WNU as manager of 
its St. Louis division. Mr. Cook suc- 
ceeds W. S. Gordon, who has been 
transferred to the WNU-Washington 
office ... The new general manager of 
the New York Mirror is W. N. Thomp- 
son, late of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
. . . Robert W. Geoghegan has been 
appointed sales promotion manager 
of the commercial division of the Todd 
Company, Rochester, New York... 
Arthur F. Meding has been elected 
president of Edwards and Deutsch 
Lithographing Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Meding succeeds Clarence Fairbanks 
who has resigned and is retiring from 
active business. Other officers elected: 
John H. Huss, first vice-president and 
sales manager; and Fred H. Hancock, 
second vice-president and secretary... 
William H. Ostrow has been appointed 
general manager of the Merritt Prod- 
ucts Company, Cleveland, Ohio... 
Thomas W. Cline, former Cline Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company execu- 
tive, is general manager of Illinois 
Manufacturing Defense Pool, Incor- 
porated, a non-profit organization... 
Stocks of the American Type Found- 
ers Portland branch are now consoli- 





Ray C. Cook, 35 years with Western Newspaper 
Union, is new manager of the St. Louis division 
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dated in its Seattle branch, of which 
Richard W. Hardy is manager; Mil- 
waukee branch stocks are consolidated 
in the Chicago branch where Roy J. 
Kirby is manager; ATF customers in 
the Western and Northern Michigan 
territory will henceforth be served by 
the Detroit branch . . . Thomas L. 
Cooper, president of Southern Engrav- 
ing Company, Atlanta, Georgia, has 
been elected president of Southeastern 
Photo Engravers Association 

Joseph A. Wyant, of Wyant and Sons, 
Atlanta, is the new president of the 
Atlanta Junior Chamber of Commerce 
.. . Louis A. Lara has been named 
general sales manager of the Ink Divi- 
sion of J. M. Huber Corporation. Ed- 
ward Schirmer has been named assist- 
ant general sales manager... Herman 
J. Silverman has been elected presi- 
dent of Frost Brothers, New York 
City typographers . . George R. 
Keller, Incorporated, of Baltimore 
and Washington, will represent Lino- 
tape Products Company in Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina. The New York state and 
New Jersey representative of Linotape 
is the Zimmer Printers’ Supply Com- 
pany ... Fred Morrell has resigned as 
head of the Washington office of 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
and American Pulpwood Association. 
His successor is Paul Schoen, formerly 
executive secretary, Forest Farmers 
Association . . New chairman of 
APPA Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee is Francis Pope, Mead Corporation 
industrial relations director. Vice- 
chairman is W. A. J. Shaner, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company labor relations 
director . . . . Government Printing 
Office has released for sale “Typog- 
raphy and Design,” fifth textbook in 
its apprentice training series .... 
Lithographic Technical Foundation’s 
latest publication is “The Standardiza- 
tion of Graining Procedures” .... 


‘Stevens Nelson-Hobson Miller, Incor- 


porated, new organization developed 
from an association between Stevens 
Nelson Paper Corporation and Hobson 
Miller Paper Company, has opened 
Boston headquarters for New England 
distribution of papers handled by both 
companies .... William H. Walling, 
board chairman, Rogers-Kellogg-Still- 
son, Inc., New York, and president, 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, is now on the board of Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company... War- 
wick Chemical Division of Sun Chemi- 
cal Corporation is operating in Long 
Island City, New York, a new Suntone 
Colors laboratory handling color chem- 
istry problems relating to decorative 
printing of textiles and plastics. Prod- 
ucts this laboratory develops and con- 
trols are manufactured in Warwick 
plants in Rhode Island, New Jersey and 
South Carolina ... Paul Meyer, public 
relations director, Davis, Delaney, Inc., 
NewYork printers, has been promoted 
to ke rank of Officer de la Legion 
d’Honneur. In 1928 the French Govern- 
ment made him a Chevalier of the 
Legion in recognition of his World War 


I promotion of closer American-French 
relations. He was born in France.... 
Riegel Paper Corporation president is 
now Walker Hamilton, formerly vice- 
president and general sales manager. 
John L. Riegel, formerly president, is 
chairman of the board of directors now 
... George H. Stiteler, of the Phila- 
delphia office of Ideal Roller and Man- 
ufacturing Company, heads the newly- 
organized Philadelphia Printing Sup- 
ply Salesmen’s Guild. Other officers 
are: vice-president, Alfred T. Snow- 
den, D. L. Ward Company; secretary, 
William E. Lickfield, Graphic Arts 
Review; treasurer, Victor J. Burger, 
Jr., Potomac Electrotype Company... 


Luther D. Hamilton and Walter E. 
Dickey have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the James White Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago . . . Stewart Harral, 
director of public relations at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma for the past fif- 
teen years, has resigned to accept the 
newly created office as director of pub- 
lic relations studies and professor of 
journalism. Mr. Harral will continue 
to serve as public relations adviser to 
President George L. Cross... A. C. 
Horn Company Limited, subsidiary of 
Sun Chemical Corporation, has a new 
office and finished goods warehouse 
with a total floor space of 11,000 
square feet in Toronto. 











To be published 
October 1, 1951 


Your paper 
merchant has 


a copy for you 


FREE 


o) Crammed full of new profit opportunities, 
this 140-page pocket-size Handbook 
is practically an encyclopedia 
of envelopes and envelope usage. 


Presents literally dozens of new envelope 
and packaging possibilities; new sales 


will help you 
MAKE MORE 


ideas; answers authoritatively 
your customers’ envelope questions. 


Using the right envelope pays your 


PROFITS 
on envelope 
business 


customer; selling the right envelope 
pays you. This book tells you how. 
Available from your paper merchant 
October 1. Ask him today to 


reserve a copy for you. 
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GET RESULTS WITH RISING 
SECURITY for business records doesn’t and tear of folding, thumbing, filing 


stop with protection against fire. theft and long storage. 

and other risks. Be sure your records Call your printer today. He’s ready 
are inscribed on Rising No. 1 Index... to show you samples of this remarkably 
the paper that stands up to the wear rugged, smooth, uniform stock. : 








WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Rising No. 1 Index Pigs? TO AN EXPERT! 
@ White and four colors Rising Papers 


@ 100% rag 





@ 2 sizes ASK YOUR PRINTER 
@ 5 weights --»-HE KNOWS PAPER 
Rising Paper Company, H tonic, Mass. 











$0909 00844444444 4b bb bb bb bbb bbbb6bh bb bbb ddd 


32446644664 h5465444 
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The above advertisement appears 
in a long list of executive and 
sales promotion magazines. 


A Record Business 
in Business Records 


THE demand for records is greater than ever... for customer 
relations ... company affairs . . . government regulations. 
This means tremendous quantities of printing—on tremen- 
dous quantities of paper made for rough handling by many 
hands. D4 

Rising No. 1 Index is the record paper your customers can 
depend on... for quality, sturdiness and long service life. 
A No. 1 time to recommend it is during September and Octo- 
ber... when Rising advertising will be busy reminding your 
customers of the importance of record preservation. 

Tie-in with Rising through your sales staff, sales letters, $ 
blotters, monthly calendars and other sales promotion 7 
activities. : 

: 
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ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER 





Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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New Literature 


Map Type Specimen Book 
Monsen-Chicago, Incorporated, 22 
East Illinois Street, Chicago, has an- 
nounced its “Trans-Adhesive Map 
Type Specimen Book.” It is for use by 
persons who prepare graphic line mate- 
rial for reproduction. The 38-page book 
shows examples of over 100 styles of 
type. Each face is actually displayed 
in all sizes from 6 point to 24 or 36. 
























New Offset Bulletin 

Lithograhic Technical Foundation, 
131 East 39th Street, New York 16, has 
published “The Measurement of Offset 
Blanket Thickness” with the co-opera- 
tion of the blanket manufacturers. The 
20-page technical bulletin reports re- 
sults of an intensive research program 
and includes recommended specifica- 
tions for an offset blanket thickness 
gauge based on experimental results. 








Litho Tape Brochure 

Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 900 Fauquier Street, St. 
Paul 6, Minnesota, offers a_ pocket- 
sized folder in which four pictures 
show how to mask lithographic nega- 
tives with a new pinhole-free tape. The 
folder shows opaquing small areas 
with the tape; stripping negatives to- 
gether; and edging the over-all nega- 
tive to obtain a sharp, straight edge. 








New Demonstration Chart 

A new Demonstration Chart, spiral 
bound in wire, of the British Federa- 
tion of Master Printers, demonstrates 
the range and quality of the four- and 
three-color British standard letter- 
press process inks (BS 1480). The 
three parts of the publication are: 
introduction, four charts and three 
pictures. The publication is available 
from the above federation, 11 Bedford 
Row, London W.C. 1, England. 


Press Controller Booklet 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady 5, New York, has a 4-page, 2-color 
publication on packaged alterating 
current, full automatic printing press- 
drive controllers. Designated as GEA- 
5614, the bulletin describes the equip- 
ment, which was designed for weeklies 
and small dailies in ratings from 40 to 
75 horsepower. 


E. B. Eddy Booklet 

“Design of Letterheads and Busi- 
ness Forms on Cheneaux Bond’ is 
offered by the E. B. Eddy Company, 
Hull, Canada. The plastic spiral-bound, 
20-page booklet illustrates centered ar- 
rangements, asymmetrical letterheads, 
color for identification in business 
forms, contrast of type faces, contains 
a form design check list, has a bond 
cutting-chart on the inside fold of the 
back cover and has a bond color, size 
and weight chart on the inside back 
cover. 
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C.,, consisted of two transparencies: an 8x10 Ektachrome and a 4x5 Kodachrome. 
.A single mask was made for each transparency on Kodak Pan Masking Film. With each mask 
. bound i in. register with its transparency, filter separations were produced on Kodak Separation 
Vay . Negative Plates, Type 1...) the’figuie of the ‘girl by salads the marine background enlarged 
n\s : \ Na ‘inthe camera: Screen positive were nade in the camera on. Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 2, 
. yok va y using a Kodak Magenta Contact Scieen for Photolithography. ‘Screen negatives 
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Liye 4 were made by) contact om ~ screen positives, Using a blueprint on glass 'as guide, 
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iy \ _ combination screen positives were double-printed on Kodalith Film. Kodak packaged 
HY | setter used throughout. Deep-etched Plates were made and printed on 
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(Chipping Sparrows, by Allan D, Cruickshank) 


Printing, Publication and 


Converting Paper Division Sk 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 


Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Any pressman will tell you how “feeding” can speed 
printing, or slow it down. There’s nothing like a 


diet of good paper to facilitate feeding. 


Feed-ability is one of the qualities common to all 

St. Regis papers, together with consistent uniformity, 
good appearance, excellent printability. Every 

St. Regis grade possesses these qualities—and there’s 


a grade for every purpose. 











Linotype Personnel Shift 
Three promotions and a transfer of 
top Linotype sales personnel have been 
announced by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. The shift involves Fred 
B. Asdel Jr., manager of Linotype’s 
Pacific Coast agency, who will become 
assistant director of sales in the com- 
pany’s home ofiice in Brooklyn; E. René 
Leach, manager of the Chicago agency, 
who will transfer to the West Coast to 
assume Mr. Asdel’s duties as manager; 
Briant W. Patterson, manager and a 
vice-president of Canadian Linotype, 
Limited, who takes over as manager in 
Chicago, and Paul S. Chisholm, who 
has succeeded Mr. Patterson as man- 


ager and vice-president of Canadian 
Linotype, Toronto. 

Mr. Asdel, who will assist Harry W. 
Porte in directing the over-all sales ac- 
tivities of Linotype, began work at an 
early age in various departments of 
the Trinidad, (Colorado), Chronicle- 
News. He joined the Linotype Com- 
pany as a production engineer, was ap- 
pointed to the position of manager of 
the New York agency, and subse- 
quently was named the Pacific Coast 
agency manager, which position he re- 
linquishes to assume his new duties in 
Brooklyn. 

E. René Leach served as Linotype 
production engineer and assistant to 




















ELIMINATE CURLED 
STOCKS AND 
WAVY PAPER 
e 
REDUCE 
TIME-CONSUMING 
PRESS SETTINGS 
€ 
AVOID POOR REGISTER r 
DUE TO VARIATION -with 
IN PAPER SIZE 
. : CONTROLLED 
ELIMINATE STATIC AND . 
PRESS CHOKEUPS HUMIDIFICATION SYSTEMS 
6 
The practical answer to 
SPEED PRODUCTION WITH es aunt 
UNIFORM INK DRYING humidity variation problems 
TIME Controlling the moisture content of the air in your 
plant will condition your paper and require only a 
. modest investment that pays dividends in lower 
REDUCE WEAR printing costs and improved printing quality. Prop- 
1 lled humidity, by Walton, elimi 
ON RUBBER PLATES Soudearvadelnand Tutedies sate texans 
AND ROLLERS size and shape. Inks dry on schedule, and wood and 


rubber parts wear longer. For finer printing at 
lower cost, check on the Walton System, today! 


WALTON 
LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
IRVINGTON 11, NEW JERSEY 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! the new edition of 
“Humidification for the Graphic Arts and 
Paper Craftsmen”. Write to Dept. 71. 
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Briant W. Patterson 


E. Rene Leach 


the manager in the Pacific Coast agen- 
cy for almost 20 years before being 
named manager of Linotype’s Chicago 
agency. He has represented Linotype 
in virtually all parts of the West Coast 
area, including Alaska. 

Born in Sullivan County, Indiana, 
Mr. Leach worked as a printer’s devil 
on a local newspaper while still in 
school and at 17 was a journeyman 
Linotype operator on the Kokomo (In- 
diana) Dispatch. In 19380, he joined the 
Pacific Coast Agency and was ap- 
pointed assistant manager in 1935. 

Briant W. Patterson, a member of 
a printing family, worked in various 
capacities for Rogers, Kellogg & Still- 
son, Incorporated, commercial printers 
in New York, before joining the Lino- 
type Company in 1939. His father, 
Walter B. Patterson, served as man- 
ager of the Chicago agency for several 
years before becoming director of 
agencies for the Linotype Company. 
The elder Mr. Patterson is now re- 
tired. 

Paul S. Chisholm, who _ succeeds 
Briant Patterson as the manager and 
vice-president of Canadian Linotype, 
Limited, has been associated with Lino- 
type’s executive sales office in Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Mr. Chisholm received his early 
printing experience in his father’s 
printing plant in Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky. He joined the Linotype Com- 





Fred B. Asdel, Jr. 


Paul S. Chisholm 


pany in 1945 and spent several years 
as a production engineer covering Ken- 
tucky and adjacent states. 


Fork Truck Bulletin 

Baker Industrial Truck Division of 
The Baker-Raulang Company, 1250 
West 80th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
has released a new 8-page specification 
bulletin number 1326-a which describes 
and illustrates its line of type FC fork 
trucks which are available in capacities 
of 3000, 4000 and 6000 pounds. 
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Lithography and Color 
Reproduction by Offset 


(Concluded from page 39) 


size from a postage stamp to full cov- 
erage of the sheet. 

Reason No. 4—Offset makes the 
best use of photography. It will print 
what is on the photographic positive 
—and I think we all agree that pho- 
tography will make a reproduction 
positive better than any artist or color 
etcher. Superimpose these assets on the 
active use of proper controls, and you 
have a color reproduction process with 
a fidelity potential second to none. 

We have a common cause in keeping 
an open mind, by exchanging informa- 
tion, by using to full advantage the 
vast storehouse of technical data avail- 
able through institutions devoted to 
the advancement of the graphic arts, 
by realizing that the demands for 
higher fidelity of color reproduction 
are constantly rising and color print- 
ing and lithography must keep pace 
with contemporary methods of color 
reproduction . . . and lastly, by ac- 
tively participating in raising che 
standards of color reproduction on the 
printed sheet to a new high, 


— > 
Answers 
to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 46. What is your score? 





1. False—that is, loss of sharp- 

ness would result as the neg- 

ative doesn’t “read right.” 

Result, no sharpness on an 

albumin plate. 

c or about 9 weeks. 

False—according to H. G. 

Moock, retired Plymouth 

VP. 

4. False. Measurements are 
from hole centers to hole 
centers. 

5. Because they vary in mois- 
ture content, they must be 
put in equilibrium in a paper 
conditioner. 

6. True. All other “pre-press” 
operations are also included. 

7. True. Metallic paints have a 
tendency to tarnish in the 
can. 

8. d, or gum on the image—al- 

though other answers are 

valid reasons, but not most 
common. 

a, or 1,800 per hour. 
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The Reluctant Dragon... 


Reluctant though he was, King John in ratifying the Magna Charta assured 
himself a permanent place in history ... and certainly a more prominent 
one than he was ever entitled to by the performance of his other kingly duties. 


The Magna Charta was ultimately to be a dramatic step forward for 
the common man. While the document was never intended to convey all 
the freedoms attributed to it, it did establish the important principle 
that certain rights of man are above the arbitrary rule which had been so 
often exercised by sovereign kings. rr 
on 









Perhaps not so far-reaching, the docu- 
ments of your customer’s business are 
nevertheless of prime importance to 
him... his accounting records, for 
example. They require a ledger sheet 
that offers strength, permanence, 
writability, erasability, and freedom 
from glare. These are among the 
characteristics of the superb line 
of new cotton fibre content, 
tub sized, air dried Gilbert 
Ledger Papers. 


There is also a complete line of 
other new cotton fibre content 
Gilbert Papers for office station- 
ery use. As a service to your cus- 
tomer offer him the finest obtain- 
able... Gilbert Quality Papers. 
Leading paper merchants 
carry Gilbert Quality Papers. 





SGupe RT 


PAPER COMPANY 






fey : 
~ ~~ 4 BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
. ial INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM *¢ SAFETY 
%, Ss REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 


A good letterhead is always better- printed on a Gilbert Bond 
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The Salesmen’s Corner... 


(Concluded from Page 70) 
you get it. Remember this. It is very 
important. 

9. New competition has crept in. 
We all work hard to get a new ac- 
count. We bring in new ideas, go over 
prices carefully, and give extra service. 
Sometimes we shade our price a little 
to make a good impression on our first 
inquiry. This is seldom good tactics 
but nevertheless we do it. Then after 
we have landed the account, or think 
we have landed it, we sometimes coast. 
Meanwhile a competitor comes along 
and does all the things we did while we 
were trying to break into the account. 
He brings new ideas and a fresh view- 
point. He works hard. The first thing 
we know he has broken in just as we 
did originally. Our only protection is 
to work as hard to keep our accounts 
as we did to get them originally. 

10. Did we make a mistake in look- 
ing for a low price? In these days of 
rough competition and price pressure, 


we all have a tendency to look for the 
lowest price when we get an inquiry. 
But the facts are that even now, some 
purchasing agents are looking for qual- 
ity jobs. And the buyer who wants a 
quality job is shrewd enough to know 
when a bid is too low to give him the 
quality he needs. 

11. You have not sold your pros- 
pect on your plant. One of the great- 
est assets a salesman has is a well 
organized and equipped plant. The 
normal process in breaking into an 
account is for the salesman to get a 
buyer to look over his equipment as 
early as possible in the course of their 
acquaintance. If you have overlooked 
this step, don’t be surprised if your 
customer has lost confidence in you. 

12. Is your proposition sufficiently 
better than your competitor’s to war- 
rant the customer switching to you? 
You may offer just a little more than 
your competitor. But is it enough to 
justify his making the switch? Your 








eicophioniul / 





The new Miller 27 x 41 TY Two-Color is an exceptional 
press — exceptional in its compactness, “step-saving”’ 
accessibility and handling, exceptional also in its low 
overall height and visibility. Positive control of sheets, 
rigid impression, unsurpassed ink distribution, unique 
delivery and automatic oiling help still further to make 
this two-color the “pressman’s press”, just as efficient, 
effortless performance make it the estimator’s favorite. 


Ask us to prove these points, write 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
1115 Reedsdale Street, Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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competitor may have had a lot of ex- 
perience in dealing with the customer, 
and your customer may be willing to 
pay more to be sure of what he is 
getting. 

13. Maybe your customer likes your 
competitor better than he does you. 
As long as this condition prevails, you 
are working uphill. What can you do 
about making the buyer like you 
better? 

14. Your competitor got the job on 
the strength of an idea. You are selling 
ideas as part of your service, aren’t 
you? Did you overlook an opportunity 
to offer the customer an improvement 
on his specifications? You may have 
broken into the account just this way. 
Don’t be surprised if your competitor 
beats you out on an idea of his own, 
especially if the idea involves saving 
money. 

15. You talk too much, If the buyer 
is a busy man, he wants to deal with 
salesmen who come in, give their mes- 
sage, and then walk out. His defense 
against a long-winded talker is to send 
out word that he is too busy. And if 
he is really bothered by the volubility 
of a salesman, he is not likely to call 
him when he has a job. 

16. You may be a poor sport about 
losing an order. Most buyers wish 
heartily that they could give an order 
to every salesman who shows up and 
sends in his card. Obviously this is im- 
possible. But sometimes out of the 
kindness of his heart a buyer will give 
a small order to a salesman who has 
plugged faithfully for months or per- 
haps years. This salesman may assume 
that he has finally broken into the ac- 
count and then weep crocodile tears 
when a reprint does not come along. 

When a salesman does feel abused 
and says so in no uncertain terms he 
puts the buyer in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. The buyer has many things to do 
besides listen to the wails of a salesman 
who feels that he has been slighted. 
He protects himself by being busy the 
next time the salesman calls. 

Be a good sport whenever you lose 
an order. You will find that the buyer 
is more likely to call on you if he can 
be sure there will be no embarrassment 
if he finds it necessary to give the re- 
peat order to someone else. 
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on“Last Word” 





- Reading — 


Gesunceas ofeyire 


(RAG CONTENT) 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN NINE COLORS AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH— 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. ¢ AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e¢ DAYTON, OHIO 





S Steps to Quick Action 


ON CARD ANNOUNCEMENT SKETCHES AND PROOFS 





Make your sketch or take your proof on a 
Brightwater announcement paper 84x11. 


Take a Brightwater card an- 
nouncement transparency in 
the size you want. 





Place the transparency over the 
81% x 11 sheet. 


For this amazing aid to quick results — ask any Brightwater Merchant for the 
Brightwater Card Announcement Kit — or write to 


BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY 


Il West Forty-Second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Mill at Adams, Massachusetts 


RAG CONTENT AND SULPHITE BONDS + LEDGER + MIMEQGRAPH + VELLUM «+ TEXT PAPERS AND COVER WEIGHTS 
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Easy lockup, fast makeready, quick washup and changeover, plus press speeds 
up to 5,000 impressions per hour—these are some of the important features 
that enable the Miehle V-50 Vertical to do a better, faster job at a greater 
profit than with any other job press. The V-50 is the basic press because it 
handles 90 per cent of all the work in the average printing plant. For more 
information on what the V-50 can do for you, write for Brochure No. 1007. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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NOTE... 

Here’s another time-and-money saver! One 
that saves you more in handling mailing 
pieces. The new “SCOTCH” Automatic Mailing 
Piece Sealer feeds and seals folded material 
with a neat one-inch strip of pressure-sensitive 
tape at the rate of 7,200 an hour! Light-weight, 
portable, this sealer can pay for itself in a 
matter of weeks. Write for a free demonstration. 








Better Binding 

Better Edging 

Better Splicing 
with TAPE! 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS by the hundreds are 
switching to ‘“‘SScotcn’”’ Brand Acetate Fibre Tape 
No. 750 for binding work. Why? Because this tape 
works faster, holds more securely, and is actually 
more attractive than ordinary binding materials. 
“ScotcH” Acetate Fibre Tape No. 750 does not 
loosen after it’s applied. It does not slip or pull out 
of position. You’ll profit from its faster operation— 
you'll have fewer rejects. 


Turn out better binding, edging, and splicing with 
this pressure-sensitive tape. Its flexibility and its 
toughness, its resistance to cracking or breaking will 
surprise you. And you'll like the bright, neat 
appearance it gives to all finished work. 


WANT A FREE SAMPLE? Just write to Dept. IP91, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul 6, Minnesota. Put this tape to test yourself on 
a “‘special’’ job—one that calls for extra fine appear- 
ance and ability to take rough handling. 


BRAND 


Pressure-Sensitive 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trade-marks for the more than 100 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., 

St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Spherekote” Brand Tympan Covers and Frisket Papers, “3M” Brand Sensitized-Aluminum Photo-Offset Plates, "Scotch" Sound Recording Tape, "Under- 

seal” Rubberized Coating, "Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, "Safety-Walk"Non-slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfa. Co. Internationa 
Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 
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Finest printing costs less 
for Sears, Roebuck and Co. 










-- thanks to the revolutionary economy 


of (caccldated Enamel Papers 





The big change in Sears’ new catalogs is 
more full color pages. They cost more, 
naturally, but Sears’ own sales records prove 
they usually pay off, by producing sales at 
lower cost-per-unit than do ordinary pages 
for the same merchandise. 

One important factor in making this im- 
pressive low cost ratio possible is Sears’ use 
of Consolidated Enamel Papers. Thanks 
to Consolidated’s revolutionary paper- 
making methods, many costly, old-fashioned 
steps are eliminated. Results are top quality, 


ao 


brilliancy and uniformity, at prices aver- 
aging 15 to 25% below old-style premium- 
priced enamel papers. 

Sears’ story, like those of other famous 
businesses, told in Fortune, Newsweek and 
other leading magazines, is demonstrating 
Consolidated’s cost-cutting success to alert 
printing buyers everywhere. Anticipate your 
customers’ and prospects’ inquiries by telling 
them about Consolidated before they ask. 
Get all the facts from your Consolidated 
paper merchant today. 


ENAMEL 
PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS @ MODERN GLOSS e FLASH GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY e 
Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin © Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Makers of Consoweld— decorative and industrial laminates 
© C.W.P. &P.Co. 





























PRINTER JONES: Well, son. I'll show you. Here 


are two catalogs. Which one do you want to read? 
JONES, JR.3 The one with the pretty cover! 
PRINTER JONESS Right! This catalog looks 


exciting! Makes you want to read it. That's what a 
“stopper” is. 








Even a child can understand it. It’s as simple as after they send them out. They’ll repay you in 

ABC. The mailing piece that gets readership and _ good will and repeat business. 

results is the one that Jooks interesting . . . and You’ll find Hammermill Cover easy to sell be- 

important. cause it’s backed by the “Hammermill” name, 
Show your customers how bright, durable Ham- _ known and accepted by tens of thousands of print- 

mermill Cover adds the vital spark and long life ing buyers. Send the coupon for 

that keep their sales messages working for months __ the up-to-date sample book. 








fo -------------- 





‘| Hammermill Paper Company 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—the up-to-date sample book of 
Hammermill Cover. 


Name. 





Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) IP-SEP. 


a ee 
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answers the quality printer's demand for rich-toned reproduction 


with Trankenthal Palatia Sheet-fed Gravure Presses 









Superbly built for speed. 
exactitude, unusual simplicity of operation. 
Unequalled for single tone 
and multicolor reproduction. 
Both continuous surface sleeve and plate models. 
Exclusive patented features, 
as: pre-gripper-swinging-lay 
for absolute register at all speeds; 
test tray for checking sheets 
while press is running. 
Meticulous precision-craftsmanship throughout. 


Write for complete data. This ad set in Rondo Bold, Egmont Family 


Amoterdam Continental 


Types and Graphic €quipment Inc. 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





LETTERPRESS PLATES 
ADVERTISING ART 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY : One Source can 
save you Time and Money 
| orrser pares we Graphic ts 
ROTOGRAVURE 








GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF OHIO! 


110 OTTAWA STREET e TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Wheelwright expands in 1951... 


DISCO PAPERS ADDED TO MILL LINES 





Tw big news at Wheelwright 
is Disco. Since early this year the popular mill 
brands formerly made by District of Columbia 
Paper Mills have been manufactured by The 
Mead Corporation, Wheelwright Division. 
These new additions make the Wheelwright 
mill brand lines more diversified and useful 
than ever before. Embossing rolls, printers, and 
other equipment from the Disco mill are in 
operation at Leominster assuring similar pro- 


duction to former Disco standards. 


We at Wheelwright are proud of our New Eng- 
land mill where we are constantly expanding 
and striving to make more and better paper. To- 
day Wheelwright production is the largest in 
its 104-year history. But demand still outstrips 
physical capacity to supply enough of the fam- 
ous mill brands of bristols, blanks, blottings, 
covers, indexes, velours, and specialties. At your 
service are 330 fine paper merchants and 
branches in 128 cities who represent one or 
more Wheelwright-Disco lines. They will wel- 


come an opportunity to be of assistance. 


cS 








EST 1846 





3) Wheelwright Credee 


Sai 


BRISTOLS 
SUPERFINE * OLYMPIC * FIBERFOLD 


INDEXES 
STRONGHEART * MADE(W)RIGHT 


BLANKS -« tonic 


COVERS 
LEATHERIGHT * SPOTLIGHT * HIGHLIGHT 


Disco “Papers 


COVERS 
POTOMAC * POTOMAC DUPLEX 
POTOMAC VELOUR * WOOD GRAIN * PEBBLETTE 


BLOTTINGS 
ECONOMY «+ EXECUTIVE ENAMELED + HALFTONE 
MODERN EMBOSSED * ENGRAVERS SOFT FINISH 


SPECIALTIES 
EMBOSSED AND DECORATED COVERS 
PHOTO MOUNT * DECORATED BOARD 
CALENDAR BOARD * ROTARY AND DIE CUT CARDS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS OF THE MEAD CORPORATION 


‘‘Daper Makers to America” 


Wheelwright “Dapers, Tuc. LEOMINSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


DAYTON ° NEW YORK 


CHICAGO * BOSTON 
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For the man at the feeder 

. «+ profit 
With Harris feed rolls, this pressman has 
accurate control of the sheets, obtains 
closer color register —in combination 
with Harris stream feed. He can get work 
underway faster, run more accurately 
and with fewer stops on a Harris. His 
production record is better. That’s part 
of what we mean by a pressman’s profit. 








Plant owners and their customers 
also profit when jobs are run on Harris 
presses. More top-quality work every day 
means satisfaction, more business and 
more jobs all down the line. Learn more 
about the new Harris presses. . . write: 


% ‘ i Pa gs 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY auveuno s, ono arene ee gees, 














says 
one user of the 
STAR AUTOMATIC QUADDER 





We would be glad to prove 
a substantial saving could be 
easily effected in your plant. 


Simply write us. 





. nL @@)-420)-0-G040) 

} Factory and Main Office 

: SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J 

Branch Office’ 1327 BROADWAY. KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER » NEW YORK + BOSTON 
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Printers! Lithographers! 


HERE IS YOUR 


JOGGER 





48x48 wien POWER LIFT 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF LARGE SHEET JOGGING 


@ If you're faced with the headaches of jogging large sheets, here’s the 
jogger you've been waiting for. It’s the BRACKETT 48x48 (larger table 
supplied if wanted). And it really is a “‘whiz’’ the way it handles those 
tough jobs. A strong, husky unit mounted on heavy casters . . . can easily 
be moved around the shop and braked solidly, ready for hard work. Af- 
fords complete relief from the jogging problems encountered by lithog- 
raphers, catalog printers, map printers, wrapper printers, etc. Powerful 
lifting mechanism handles approximately 1,000 sheets. Elevates them 
smoothly to cutting bed to be slid directly onto cutter WITHOUT EXTRA 
HAND JOGGING. A marvel for accuracy, time-saving, cost-cutting. Let 
us give you the full details. Write us today. 


OTHER SIZES 
AVAILABLE 


@ There’s a BRACKET Jog- 
ger perfect for every shop. 
Sizes: 15x15; 20x20; 30x30 
(shown at left); 38x38 and 
48x48. Highly efficient on onion 
skins, tissues, interleaved sets, 
heavy stocks. They’re money- 
makers. Write for details. 


Grackett 


STRIPPING [STRIPPING MACHINE CO. TOPEKA KANSAS | CO. TOPEKA KANSAS 
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creative selling helps for 


Printing Salesmen 


Salesmen of offset and letterpress printing and 
engraving are creating new business by showing 
prospects and customers the Neenah portfolio, The 
Psychology of Business Impression, and interesting 
them in the Letterhead Test. Arrange now to partici- 
pate in this creative selling program. Your Neenah 
paper merchant will give you full details or, write 
us direct on your business stationery. 



























The New 
NEENAH 

LEDGER 
PATTERN 
KIT 








To help you sell more special business forms on 
Neenah Ledgers we have prepared a useful Pattern Kit which 
contains helpful data for designing printed forms; ruling 
guide, punching and perforating guide, ledger selection chart, 
and color control ideas. Send for a free copy. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, Neenah, Wisconsin 








“Hag BUSINESS PREERS 

















PRE-SENSITIZED 





TYPE FOUNDRY 
HAS JUST ISSUED A 


AND COMPLETE 











A letter or card from you will bring a copy 
by return mail. This 128 PAGE BOOK 
shows our entire line of accurately cast 
useful and attractive durable FOUNDRY 
TYPE in STOCK awaiting your orders. 








——MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 
Pacific Coast ype Headquarters 


659 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


M&H Types also stocked by Harry W. Brintnall and Western Newspaper Union Branches in Pacific Coast Area 





Expose and develop — that’s all you 
do to get a good press plate with 
these larger sized pre-sensitized plates. 
Write today for complete information. 




















PLATES 








Now you can get the speed 
and economy of pre- 
sensitized plates for your 
larger presses. Having 
proved their usefulness on small presses, offset 
lithographers can now do a greater variety of 
work with these easy to handle plates. Everyone 
who has used them is enthusiastic — you'll be too. 


sTitt vust 2 SIMPLE STEPS 





The new Pre-sensitized plates are 





made by Keuffel and Esser Co 
folate Me lktial olthicteit oh a Ghlilem Gual-tuliael| 
and Supply Company and its 


dealers from coast-to-coast 








WESTERN 
HONEY- 
COMB 
Cylinder 
for 

Better Printing On Curved Plates — 


e Uniform foundation gives plates proper support 
e This prevents plates from cracking 

e Thousands of holes allow you to hang plates closer 
e Register is improved—there is less paper wastage 


e Permits faster press preparation and better 
printing 


e In many cases we can honeycomb your old 
cylinders 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


manufacturers 
WE TE Ke N of 3rd and 4th color 


PRINTING MACHINERY (0, °its for all michle 


3519 N. SPAULDING AVE. flat-bed 
CHICAGO 18 presses 



















The “HOLE” is only part 


of the Story 


BLATCHFORD originated the “honeycomb” type 
of base. Others were quick to copy it. 

But the “hole” was only part of the Blatchford 
basic improvement in plate mounting! There 
was a stronger catch . . . there was a positive 
anchorage provided in each hole for the catch 

. . there was a scientific pattern created to 
permit margins between plates as small as 
Ye-inch with absolute security and rigidity. 

It is the whole system . . . rather than the 
“hole” pattern . . . that makes Blatchford 
practical, safe, speedy and economical. 

Buy Blatchford . . . and be sure! 


q Anyone could mistake 
the BASE .. . but no 
one could possibly 
mistake the... 
Blatchford CATCHD 








E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Branch of National Lead Company 
111 Broadway 900 W. 18th St. 
New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. 
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THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMEET POWER SHEARS 
 MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATE CURVER 
VINYLITE AND ELECTROTYPERS 


SUPPLIES 


X 
BAKELITE MATRIX 
(Processed hy Monomeli) . 


























% FULL 
shdace 


ust STAR- KIMBLE LK MOTORS 


Stepless wide-range speed 
adjustment in either direc- 
tion of rotation — merely 
by shifting motor brushes. 
The right speed for every 
press run. 


Power consumption reduced 
in proportion to speed—no 
power wasted in resistors. 
Simple, efficient remote 
control—by convenient 
hand lever or foot pedal. 


Write for Bulletin B302 describing 
these single-phase, brush-shifting 
repulsion motors. 


1GTL W. B, Polk St. 
Mitikeapblis, Minn, 


STAR -KIMBLE 


MOTOR DIVISION OF 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


205 Bloomfield Avenue Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Distributed by American Type Founders 





MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 
IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
© ECONOMICAL 

© PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it econom- 
ical for every printer to make 
and print from rubber plates. 


GET OFF... 


REMOVES IT 
IN A JIFFY! 


VOLAX was developed for heavy-duty skin cleansing 
. for removing ground-in printer’s ink FAST—but 
gently, without irritating the skin. Contains mild soaps, 


VOLA 


water softener and friable volcanic ash. A SIMPLE TEST 
WILL CONVINCE YOU—Ground-in dirt and ink dis- 
coloration disappear when VOLAX HAND CLEANER 
goes to work! 


Let your DOLGE SERVICE MAN demonstrate! 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





Available in-110 volt, 
220 volt, or other 
Specifications 


SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Platen 11” x 13”. 

@ Inside chase 10” x 12”. 

@ Over 50 tons uniform pressure. 

@ Electrically heated— 
thermostatically controlled. 


@ Requires Lge x 28” floor space. 


@ Stands 37” 
@ Mounts on Ay 23” high. 
@ Shipping weight 600 Ibs. 


Years of development and test- 
ing stand behind every EVA- 
PRESS. A quality press that makes 
both matrices and rubber plates. 
Only 4 minutes actual operator's 
time; 20 minutes vulcanizing 
while operator does other work. 
Makes rubber plates of any de- 
sired thickness for use in letter- 
press and offset presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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YES—238 Printers use DEXTER PUBLICATIONS House Organs to 
build good-will and increase their business—many continuously 







for FIVE and TEN years. 
The Right Hand PRESS PROOFS 
20 PAGES — SPARKLING COPY 8 PAGES—TWO COLORS 
A k= AL tPA) WN Cae A NEW AND GROWING PUBLICATION 


GALLEY PROOFS full information bout EXCLUSIVE USE 


eemeemnnmmmmere DEXTER PUBLICATIONS -:- “Cntos Son 























PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By Charles Pigors and Charles A. Myers, Personnel 
and Labor Relations Consultants. 553 pages, 20 illus- 
trations and tables, $5.00. Here’s a practical answer to 
your personnel problems—a tested system based on 
approved practice among business leaders nationwide. 
This book enable you to develop teamwork within your 
organization—it sets up a workable program that helps 
get your employees working with you, not just for you. 


THE INLAND PRINTER—BOOK DEPT. 











309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 
IDEAL FOR 

MULTICOPY 

FORMS 


TUB-SIZED FOR MAXIMUM PRESS PERFORMANCE 
DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


hh MPD 





FLETCHER 


” PAPER COMPANY 
ALPENA, MICHIGAN 
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= € ? _£ MAKE PERFORATING AND INSERTING 
a6 4” | ~PROFITABLE WITH McADAMS AMAZING 
ELECTRONIC ENSEMBLE 


Five perfected units joined into one smooth running, high speed machine is 
capable of producing up to 6,000 sheets per hour. Low cost of operating and 
|} volume production insures greater profits compared with hand operation. 

| Sheets are fed pneumatically to precision register into rotary perforator and then 
| pass into the electronic inserter for inserting non-perforated sheets or pre-collated 
| material. At the finish of a book or set, an mecnete sprayer marks the outer 
| edge of the last sheet with a black mark. McADAMS 


Send for Perforating Bulletin I PRODUCTS 

















ae Scola Mu?) }QOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 


ALBERT BROADMEYER. PRESIDENT 


A—McAdams Pneumatic C—Electronic inserter 20-22 KNIGHT STREET * NORWALK. CONN.. U.S.A. 
Feeder D—Electronic Marker ESTABLISHED 1842 : 
B—Nygren-Dahly Rota E—McAdams Delive: 
Catenter’ jooger “SAVES LABOR IN MAKING FORMS, CHECKS AND STAMPS” 











103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 

CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES Al be r tus 
For the Unusual 


For that special job, choose Albertus 
to take it out of the ordinary class. 
Another L.A. Type imported design, 
it is cast in our hard foundry metal. 

















Automatically Cut and Attach Addressed a ner 
a iS ower Uasi ete 
Labels to Newspapers, Magazines, Pamphlets, I8-ot 12h $3.10 24a . 475 "785 
Direct Mail, at High Speed and Low Cost! 36-pt. "* "IN PROCESS 
48-pt. 4A... 7.70 Ja... 660 14.30 
Cheshire Machines have eliminated the ervaeees TITLING (Ce (Caps Only) 
bottlenecks in mailing rooms of leading 36-pt. ma: SN 
publishers and printers for many years. oe “.. peal 
They cut mailing time ‘way down. Save conan 


the cong of oy hands. — eg 
eee L.A. Type Founders, 
LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS—WRITE! 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. Incorporated Bs 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 























The R & B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES VANDERCOOK 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 


and other presses 
Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 


» 
and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 
AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS and gravure. Write for a catalog. 


e 
Special purpose equipment for the VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
Graphic Arts Industry 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue ¢ Chicago 51, Iillinois 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM SE 
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THE RATHBUN & BIRD gle imeneleh. INC. 





Pe AND MANL ERS 
DEPT 79 WEST BROADWAY NEW pice 2 N.Y 
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BINDERY 





Bind 
DIVISION OF C. O. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy.” 


2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ill. 
Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 











BRONZERS 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


e TO A PROGRESSIVE PRINTING FIRM 

with ample capital, plant capacity, and pa- 
per supplies, for a large volume of new busi- 
ness. Sales Promotion Manager, with 25 years 
experience in accounting, office methods, pro- 
cedures and systems, offers plans for develop- 
ment of a large mail-order business, on a class 
of printed forms most widely used in all offices, 
embracing change of design long needed. A 
natural mail order line for office and accounting 
magazines and direct mai] advertising. Write 
Box L-35, The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

_VERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your own im- 
printing or we do it for you. Sell your regular 
Printing Customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, IIl. 





@ CALENDAR PADS — 67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 





COMPOSITION SERVICE 


@ LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. Available to 
offset printers. Reproduction proofs. Book 
composition our specialty. Send sample page for 
free estimate. Prices reasonable. Fruit Belt 
Printing Company, Coloma, Michigan. 





FOR SALE 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet 
it, attach it to tympan and let press run 
until dry. Sheets 534 x 914 inches. $1.25 
a dozen postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, Ill. 














FOR SALE (continued) 


SYVTRON 


PAPER JOGGERS 


Are Profitable to Own! 


—because they'll save you time and 
money in paper handling—at the 
press, at the cut- 
ter or in the 
bindery — jog- 
ging heavier lifts 
of stock faster 
than by hand. 








Write for 
Catalog Data 











SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE CONSISTENTLY 
FINE PERFORMERS 

















SEE FOR YOURSELF, ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 














RICA ARL 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES #5 





RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 











FOR SALE (continued) 
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t Better Makereadies 
in less time... at lower cost! 


Write for free booklet which tells how {] 
to make your own “Precision” Over- 
lays. Best possible makeready in mini- 5 
) mum time. Manufactured and sold 
U exclusively by 

/ THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
r SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
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OFFSET PRESSES 
Single and Multicolor 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


COMPOSING ROOM 


LETTERPRESS 
Platen and Cylinder 


BINDERY 


Write Your Requirements 











BEN SHULMAN associates, INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y.18,N.Y. © BRyant 9-1132 





oe 
Magnifiers 
Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 









10-Power 
$950 


20-Power . . . $10.00 
Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 








Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


A FAITHFUL 
ECONOMICAL 
APPROACH TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


3 Miehle Vertical Presses 

1 No. 4—29 x 41 Miehle Unit 

1 No. 41—31 x 41 Miehle Unit 

2 Miehle Handfed No. 4—2R & Pony 
3 Seybolds 40” 6Z, 44” and 50” 10Z 
3 Cleveland automatic folders B, W, O 
1 Harris LSB 17 x 22 #427 A.C. 

1 Miller 23 x 36 Two Color 

1 Miller Major No. 127 A.C. 

1 Rosback 6 station gang stitcher 


1 Rutherford F&L Step & Repeat 
photo composing machine 





1 Zarkin plate whirler 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS Ine. 


3312 North Ravenswood, Chicago 13 











The inker on the new Miller 27 x 41 TY Two-Color 
Automatic Cylinder Press has been completely redesigned. 








FOR SALE, entirely new. One Hess & Barker 








Rotary Fed Printing Press, together with One New metallurgy and new design have been joined 

Levey Flash Dryer | and One Beck Sheeter. A ae ‘ i 

remarkable of for high to assure the utmost in inking capacity for every form. 

—_ — ae printing - and drying — 

colors from a roll at one operation on regular : j j j 

papers. or specialty papers of any thickness, Write for the new Miller TY catalog which gives 
utiful wo manship, ri liantly ried inks and j 

high speed sheeti ely priced for quick full particulars. 


cash sale. Additicnal attachments can be purchased 
for printing on both sides, for crimping and 








pelle Be oly A a MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
(Continued on next page) 1115 Reedsdale Street, Pittsburgh 33, FG: 








GOING LIKE and a 


Fast as they can be shipped . . . over 600 in 
recent months . . . in August every business day 
five or more Printers and/or Bookbinders or- 
dered the 


New Junior 17x22 FIVE-FOLD 
Automatic BAUMFOLDER... 
Goldmine 


a 5 initial and $40 per 
Only month for 30 months. 


It's a many-purpose, many-PROFIT 5-fold auto- 
matic folder . . . automatic rotary cutter (cuts out 
bleed trims and end trims WHILE folding) .. . 
automatic scorer . . . automatic PERFORATOR 
(accurate to a hair, end to end). 





Five folding plates . . . 60 different styles of 
folds . . . 4 pages to 24 pages in one operation. 


Folds thinnest bible stock or onion skin. Perfec- but $13 per month additional. 

tion in accuracy . . . no less. Production that 

creates GOLDEN profit . . . has broken through 

the “ceiling” that paper can travel automati- RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM INC. 


cally . . . the ultimate in production (profit). It 615 CHESTNUT STREET 
will pay for itself over and over long before you 


pay for it. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The illustration shows the Friction-Fed 
Model. The Suction-Pile Feed same initial 
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FOR SALE (continued) 





Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 





EQUIPMENT WORTHY 
OF YOUR ATTENTION 


56” two-color Miehle Unit, one 
year old, guaranteed as new 

48 x 71 two-color Claybourne, 3 
years old, guaranteed as new 


| 4/0 Miehle Unit with Dexter Suc- 














tion Pile Feeder, rebuilt, guaran- 
teed as new 

LSG Harris Offset Press (4642 x 

67% two-color) 

GT Harris Offset Press (41 x 54 

two-color) 

LB Harris Offset Press (41 x 54 
single-color) 

Dexter Folder model 389A, 39 x 
52, with Cross feeder, serial No. 
7139 

Dexter Folder model 390, 36 x 49, 
with Cross feeder, serial No. 
6125 


We can fill your needs for good 
modern productive equipment 


We Need Individual Units 
And Complete Plants 


We especially need large single 
and two-color Miehle Units at 
premium prices 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 


Producers of the Speedisealer” 


624 S. Dearborn Chicago 5, Ill. 
WA 2-5344 




















































FOR SALE 


6/0 TC Miehle £11503, with Dexter 

Feeder & ext. del. 

6/0 SC with Dexter Pile Feeder and 

ext. del. 

5/0 Miehle for die cutting, Alamo Lift. 

2/0 Miehle, Bed 43" x 56”, with Dexter 

Pile Feeder and ext. 

$10 Babcock, 43” x 55", Dexter Pile Feed. 

i ¢4—4 Roll. Miehle Aute., swing back unit. 

"C" intertype, 12835. 

| C3SM Intertype {7867 

| #8 Linotype, 3 magazines. 

$14 Linetypes, Single Keyboerd 

j omy rene oS ¢1 22" x 28—t2 22” x 34” 

22” x 28” tickle Herizental 

: 27” x 41” Miller Majer Ne. 5967 

27” x 41” Twe-Celer Miller 

LSS Harris Offset Press, 35" x 45”. 

LSG Harris, 2-coler, 46/2" x 681”. 

j Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 2 heads 

i 12” x 18” C.&P. Rice Unit 
Monetype 



















Gient Caster, molds and mats. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
' 323-29 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pe. 




















| STEWART’S 
EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply 
| wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
press run until dry. Sheets 53% x 942 
; inches. $1.25 a dozen postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
} 309 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FOR SALE (continued) 





Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 
MEGILL'S PATENT Original Steel @ 
GAUGE PINS 
HEAD 12, 15 OF 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 


Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 
THE . 
EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 














41 MIEHLE 2 Color 
Automatic Unit 


41 MIEHLE 1 Color 
Automatic Unit 


Now operating—May be inspected. 
Priced Right to Sell Quickly. 


LW ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


i BEEKMAN STP NEW YORK 7 


FEKMAN 








HELP WANTED 


@ SUPERINTENDENT for modern, well es- 

tablished ‘letter press plant specializing in 
publication, book and newspaper work. Non 
union. Located in the Middle West. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement to the qualified 
man. Prefer man with composing room back- 
ground. Base salary commensurate with ability. 
plus attractive profit sharing bonus plan. Appli- 
eants will be thoroughly investigated. Write in 
detail. Box L-15, The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ EXPERIENCED ENGINEER in the field of 
printing cellophane and plastic film. Must 
have thorough knowledge of printing equip- 
ment, as well as experience in perfecting or 
developing printing equipment to meet job re- 
quirements. This is a nationally-known plant 
located in the Chicago area. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Please reply in detail, 
including experience, education, etc. Enclose a 
recent photo if available. All replies will be 
answered. Address Box L-33, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 





@ SALARIED POSITIONS, $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1028 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





@ WE ARE INTERESTED in a chemist or 
chemical engineer, preferably with experience 
on presses, and a knowledge of printing inks. 
Interesting work in dry color laboratory and 
extensive sales service work. Box L-31, The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ PRINTING OR LITHOGRAPH ESTIMA- 

TOR-EXPEDITER. Permanent position for 
individual with good background. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability and experience. Atlanta 





Lithograph Co. P. O. Box 1358, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th Street, Chi- 
cago 32, Illinois. 





@ SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 

FORMS, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 
and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 
Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 





SITUATION WANTED 


@ PRINTING INSTRUCTOR. Hand Composi- 

tion, Layout, Linotype. B.A. Degree. I. T. U. 
member. 20 yrs. teaching exp. Now emp. in 
trade. Married. Age 47. Box L-34, Inland Print- 
er, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6. 





@ GENERAL MANAGER or Production Super- 
intendent. Age 40. Letterpress and offset. 
25 years experience in estimating, cost, pricing, 
production, handling of personnel and customer 
contacts. Enviable reputation for integrity and 
loyalty. Presently employed. Desire position in 
medium size plant. Midwest, South Central or 
Western state preferred. Salary approximately 
=, 000.00. Box L-32, The Inland Printer, 309 
. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ MAN 32, HAND COMPOSITOR, job press- 

man, excellent accounting and executive 
background. Accomplished press and commercial 
photographer (own camera.) Non union. Wishes 
to re-locate in progressive small city. Married, 
2 children. Must have living quarters. Box L-30, 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, IIl. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

re Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
oO. 





STITCHING WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

ninety-three years of wire drawing experi- 
ence. Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 








TYPE FOUNDERS 

= Be ready...write for ACME’S 
Fz new 128-page Specimen and Price List 
rz 

zi Pree! 
=| 

=> All the types you want are there. Write: 
x 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois 
=( ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 














ULTRA Bodoni 
Gosign cast by Pertectionis ALAC 
Foundry Metal. Prices and specimens sent 
FREE. Fonts or sorts—12 to 36 point. Write/ 


PERFECTION TYPE . INC. 


Dept. IP ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 











@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





@ FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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The new Miller TY Two-Color Automatic Cylinder Press 
is 2500 pounds heavier than its predecessor. This extra 
weight is to be found in part after part where extra poundage 
will provide the maximum gain in durability, in rigidity 
of impression, in quality of product. For example, the new 
and heavier cylinders, bed, side and wayframes. combine 
to increase by some 24% an impression which was already 
well known for its complete adequacy. 


Detailed specifications of this press will be sent upon 
request. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
1115 Reedsdale Street, Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 








Wheelwright Papers, Ine........................... fein 
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GLUE POTS | 
are out of Style 


Now, users want printed GUMMED 
labels. These are the GUMMED Papers 
to use... 


PERFECTION 

































N21] 9 pe 
GUMMED PAPERS 







(And repeat orders come easily) 





PERFECTION Distributors have 
all the details and samples. 

If your Fine Paper Merchant 
doesn’t stock PERFECTION, 
write direct for complete 
information to: 











PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 


Branches Atlanta °* New York * Cleveland © los Angeles * San Fra 







rehouses Los Angele * San Francisco 
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THE LAST WORD 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 














¥%& Our usually calm and smiling countenance is seventeen 
shades of crimson as we write this last September copy for 
“The Last Word.” It seems as how we, among others, don’t 
know a pica pole from a printing press. 

Last month one of our main feature stories was one about 
the beloved Frederic W. Goudy and the last, months of his 
life, as seen through the eyes of Paul Fisher, who spent a 
good deal of time with Mr. Goudy five years ago, only a 
short while before the world-renowned typographer’s death. 

One of the illustrations purported to show Mr. Goudy, 
as the well-dressed pressman (he was wearing evening 
clothes) inking the type form of what we said was an 
Albion press. And that was away back in 1933, too. 

Well, do you know the ink was hardly dry on our own 
presswork before we began to receive letters on the subject. 
Now it turns out that the press wasn’t an Albion at all. 
Jacob Kainen, curator of the Division of Graphic Arts of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, wrote that the 
press Mr. Goudy was using in the Anderson Galleries was 
the well-known Washington hand press, and sent along a 
picture of the Albion press to prove his point. 

It seems that Goudy did use an Albion press at Deepdene, 
one that was once in the possession of William Morris, but 
the one he used in the Anderson galleries was obviously a 
Washington hand press. We’ll show you pictures of both 
next month, 

This incident just goes to show what you can get into 
when you edit a technical magazine for printers. 


% A warning that forthcoming strong competition may be 
expected from graphic arts equipment manufacturers in 
Europe has been issued by David W. Schulkind, president of 
the E. P. Lawson Company, manufacturer of paper cutters 
and bindery machinery. 

Mr. Schulkind pointed out that while the sale of foreign 
equipment is increasing in this country, sales of domestic 
equipment abroad have dropped to an alarming degree, be- 
cause of high costs and the inability of European buyers to 
obtain licenses necessary for dollar purchases. 

““We must awaken to the change that has taken place,” Mr. 
Schulkind advised, “‘and efforts must be made to counteract 
this threat of foreign competition which has already resulted 
in the loss of our European markets and which is now start- 
ing to make inroads in the United States. While American 
machinery and printing in most cases are superior to the 
foreign product, it will require more ingenuity than ever to 
progress further in our development of processes and equip- 
ment to withstand this competition if our industry is to 
survive. It is a challenge that will have to be met soon 
and it demands the best brains and technical skills avail- 
able. . . . We must make every effort to utilize ingenuity, 
productive skill, management intelligence and sales ability.” 
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Attendance at the British Industries Fair and the German 
exhibit at Duesseldorf highlighted Mr. Schulkind’s trip, and 
he visited numerous printing and equipment manufacturing 
plants as well. During this tour he found many demonstra- 
tions of the fact that the European manufacturer is making 
every effort to meet the demands of the American market. 


¥%& A federal court has ruled that you must pay a worker for 
eating if you.give him any responsibilities during his meal 
hour, Business Week magazine recently reported. 

An employe must be completely free of job responsibilities: 
during his lunch period. If he isn’t, then technically he is 
still working—and must be paid for his lunchtime. 

And so, said Business Week, when the U.S. District court 
made that ruling in a Nebraska case recently, it served as 
a sharp warning on management: An employer who requires 
workers to be subject to call during their lunch hour, or who 
asks them to “keep an eye on the machines” while eating, 
may find, but a bit too late, that he’s run up a big overtime 
bill. 

And, so it seems, a stenographer eating a banana at her 
desk during her lunch hour can’t even stop to answer the 
telephone. Or the office boy, chomping on a raw carrot, can’t 
interrupt his lunch to sharpen a pencil for the new blonde 
secretary. Many a printing plant foreman might say to his 
pressmen or operators on a Friday afternoon, “Don’t get too 
far away from home this week end; we may have to call you 
in.” Even that simple statement might mean an overtime 
bill. But the Wage-Hour Administration might show some 
inclination to interpret the U. S. District Court’s Nebraska 
decision differently. Don’t get excited just yet. 


% The proofreader in the printing plant of a small Middle 
Western daily was a woman of great precision and extreme 
propriety. One day a reporter succeeded in getting into type 
an item about “Willie Brown, the boy who was burned in 
the west end by a live wire.” 

On the following day the reporter found on his desk a 
frigid note, asking “Which is the west end of a boy?” 

It took only an instant for the reply: ““The end the son 
sets on, of course.” 

We took that from Canadaink, who probably stole it from 
someone else (you know how jokes circulate), but we always 
like to give credit where credit is due. 


% According to the August issue of The Phoenix Flame, 
one of our favorite publications, particularly from the 
standpoint of typography and design, paper dolls are again 
to be published in McCall’s magazine after an absence of 
twenty-five years. Yes, (so the Phoenix comment goes) and 
if the laws, controls and regulations aren’t relaxed, they may 
be syndicated for republication in the business magazines. 
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when Good make-ready ig called for... 





donit say’ Tymnpant 
oay CROMWELL” 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! j 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 


Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Fill Out This Coupon For a 


FREE Working Sample— I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet. 
No obligation, of course. 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY | i Aan 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois nonin aan cra 


MBI anos bin sha hesw ea ccees fas cteiceties eakecase yy Stote 


Press Make....... .... Top Sheet Size 
(check) —Square cut 0 Clipped, scored 

















@ It’s easy to recognize an Intertype line com- 
posing machine. It is streamlined throughout... 
from PEDESTAL BASE tO DISTRIBUTOR BRACKET. 
This over-all streamlined design not only gives 
the Intertype® machine its distinctive appear- 
ance, but it also adds strength and vibration- 
eliminating rigidity. These profitable features 
deserve special investigation... 


Base. The attractive pedestal base is heavier, 
has a lower center of gravity. This minimizes 
vibration and increases machine efficiency. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


For distinctive,step-ahead features, look to Progressive IntERtTyPE, Brooklyn 2 


Portrait of a Distinctive Machine 






























Power Shift. Changing magazine positions is 
quick, easy, efficient with the Intertype No-turn 
Autoshift. You simply move a convenient con- 
trol knob... electricity does the rest. 


Visilite Magazine. You can see the mats in an 
easy-to-swing Visilite® magazine. It weighs only 
22 lbs.—the lightest magazine ever built. 

Distributor Bracket. The single rigid distribu- 
tor bracket also helps to eliminate vibration and 
assures good bearing alignment ...Write today 


to the nearest Intertype district office for details. 
TEXT IN V/AVERLEY 





